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TuirRTY years ago it became my privilege 
to enter an institution for the training of 
teachers, and immediately to sit at the feet 
of agreat pedagogue. He taught us a great 
course, founded upon an educational classic 
—‘Elements of General Method.’’ He 
painted for us a picture, in strokes bold and 
incisive—its pattern and colors stand out 
after three decades. It shows the child, all 
children, natively good, energized by in- 
stincts potential for action; with interests 
at white heat for mastering the subject- 
matter of the race. It shows a teacher, all 
teachers, elect to their high calling, each a 
master of a simple yet basic framework of 
methodology, a general technique upon 
which might be pinned any and all units of 
subject-matter, and all the pupils thereby 
brought to a high level of understanding 
and ideal living. A general picture it was 
—a type child, a type teacher and a divine 
methodology by means of which we could, 
and must, take each child where we found 
him and lead him to what he ought to be. 

The general is simple, understandable, 
powerful for guidance if broadly derived ; 
often prematurely arrived at and subject to 
radical modification as it meets the specific. 
Perhaps even thirty years ago we erred in 

‘Address before the joint session of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, Municipal 


Teachers College Association and the National Soci- 


ety of College Teachers of Education, New Orleans, 
February 20. 


simplifying the picture, for we were hunt- 
ing universals in keeping with all other neo- 
metaphysicians impressed with the then 
dominant German dialectic. But the years 
have been productive. Only time can write 
the history of this our renaissance. Science 
has literally remade this world. In the 
light of the development to-day, with our 
enlarged knowledge of people and things; 
with an outmoded civilization brushed aside 
by a changing social order; with the prob- 
lem of human living infinitely more com- 
plex, difficult and uncertain than yester- 
day’s—how about our picture? Do its 
simplicity, generality and _ universality 
weaken as we ask ourselves these questions : 

(1) What bearing have the scientific 
facts of psychology upon the type of train- 
ing we should provide teachers? 

(2) What bearing have current socio- 
economic trends upon the preparation of 
teachers? 

Attention is now directed to these twe 
questions. Later will follow some applica- 
tion to institutional practice. 


I 


The application of scientific methodology 
to the area of human activity is the glori- 
ous, though pathetically inadequate, a- 
chievement of this fraction of the twentieth 
century. And had we known more regard- 
ing human nature; had our social experi- 
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mentation kept better pace with our scien- 
tific achievements in things physical and 
chemical; had we, as applied psychologists, 
been better able to predict and control hu- 
man behavior, then perchance might not 
have come much of the tragedy of the past 
seven years. But psychological data of 
tremendous worth are at hand for our edu- 
cational guidance. 

What do we know to-day about the 
child? Children are born with the stamp 
of ancestry upon them. The basis for in- 
dividual difference is found to be innate, 
powerful and inescapable. The selective 
effects of changing types of environment 
are known. The relation of child develop- 
ment to such conditioning factors as race, 
sex, economic status, type of school, general 
and special aptitude is fairly well known. 
Drawn from an almost bewildering welter 
of facts which the educational and genetic 
psychologists have given us, is the follow- 
ing an adequate picture of children to-day ? 


Children are born into this world with a differ- 
entiated background of endowment. This applies 
both to general capacity to learn, special aptitudes, 
and perhaps to emotional and characterological 
traits. Growth after birth is likewise a variant, a 
function partly of differing original patterning and 
unfolding, as well as environmental conditions dif- 
fering in many significant ways. Development will 
tend to take a certain periodicity. The pre-school 
infant, the kindergarten-primary and intermediate 
child, the adolescent and the adult have certain nor- 
mal unfoldments appropriate for each specific age. 
Education through controlling environment secures 
a development of habits, skills and attitudes appro- 
priate for each age. Tragedy results subsequently 
when upon an antecedent level there have not been 
secured the specific developments appropriate thereto. 
Granting always the carry over from age to age, the 
more basic fact is that childhood is not youth, as 
adolescence is not To tell a child to 
‘“be a man’’ is scarcely less stupid than to believe 
that in early childhood is set the full picture of 
personality development. The psychology of the 
kindergarten-primary child contrasts in most impor- 
tant regards with that of the secondary pupil. The 
former is often needing intense socialization; amena- 
ble to drill and routine and authority; willingly 
dependent; devoid of problems of sex, private 


adulthood. 
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property, representative control, economic indepen. 
dence, vocational challenge, and a host of moral 
issues. The habits and attitudes of the former have 
generally to be put away when the later stage ig 
reached; if not, one matures in name only, 


With this differentiation in humay 
growth comes differentiation in teaching 
To attempt a methodology appropriate to 
a high-school group of little children, or one 
suited to college seniors with young adoles. 
cents, invites disaster. But such disaster 
does often come. The college graduate. 
nicely adjusted to adult living and teaching 
methods for centuries judged appropriate 
for college, brings this preparation oftey 
directly and disastrously to her high-school 
level of teaching. Even an enlightened 
school board may legislate that two years 
of elementary school experience shall be re- 
quired before appointment to high school. 
Nothing is likely to be more psychologically 
unsound, except perhaps to legislate that 
each teacher must have secondary school ex- 
perience before being given appointment to 
the grades. One is as illogical as the other. 
Specifically, this is often the road under the 
requirement stated: (1) thorough training 
for, and habituation in, the secondary field 
through practice teaching; (2) disintegra- 
tion and reconstruction through elementary 
school experience; (3) return to reorgan- 
ization of practice when ‘‘promoted’’ to the 
secondary school. Training for teaching on 
the two levels must substantially differ be- 
cause the children on the two levels differ. 

But modern psychology shows us that 
adults differ as well as children. In my 
own institution we have studied for fifteen 
years the traits of pre-teachers and have 
followed these candidates through our five- 
year teacher-training program and out into 
practice.? Giving fifth-year training upo 
two teaching levels, elementary and second. 
ary school, we have unusual opportunity to 

2 Gordon Hendrickson, ‘‘ Attitudes and Interests 


of Teachers and Prospective Teachers.’’ Doctora! 
Thesis, University of Cincinnati, 1927. 
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eck the adjustment power of our highly 

Certain conclusions can be 
Even with five university 


cl 
selected group. 
(1) 


vears to achieve it, we can not make good 


stated. 


teacher's out of all seekers. (2) Academic 
prowess and personal zeal fail to guarantee 
reaching success. (3) Teachers may be 
somewhat differentiated by test measure- 
ment. (4) Characteristics of successful 
teachers of little children are demonstrably 
different from those of older children. (5) 
Snecess on one teaching level may be fol- 
lowed by marked failure upon a different 
one; a failing student may be saved by 
transfer to a different teaching level. The 
deduction is clear—choose candidates well, 
adjust them to a specific program adopted 
to their personal qualities, ground them in 
the psychology peculiar to their chosen level 
and final teaching appointment 
where the specific training can function. 
Such is modern specialization ; such is, I be- 
lieve, the implication of our psychological 
knowledge of child growth and development 
and of differences in the characteristics of 
adults seleeted to teach. 


II 


Turning to our second question, let us 
current socio-economic scene. 
Thirty years ago there still existed a definite 
rural ideology. This, together with the Jef- 
fersonian philosophy originally appropriate, 
has substantially passed away. Technology 
and science have done their work, effectively 
if too well. Out of the wreckage of life as 
it was, and as only the romanticist would 
still dream it to become, appears a new 
America, a new phase of the American 
dream. Its characteristies are three-fold— 
power, physical and social, available as 
scarcely dreamed of before; change, with 
challenge of every sanction become impera- 
tive; urbanization, with all the evils and 


secure 


view the 


values our industrial ._making-over has 
brought us. Geographically the picture 


gives us pause. 


Four areas of major dis- 
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tress have been named, where life is hard, 
with population increase overtopping the 
rate of the country at large; where the 
capacity of the area to support its swelling 
population has been cut down by the loss 
of world markets, by natural depletion or 
by the technocratic efficiency of industry 
itself. These are America’s four danger 
spots—the Appalachian coal area, the cot- 
ton lands of the deep South, the cut-over 
timberland of the upper lake region and 
the dust-bowl.* 

Thus is set America’s problem of migra- 
tion, not external, but internal. The pop- 
ulation is not stable, either in numbers or 
in placement. Replacement is coming 
largely from the areas above listed; it is go- 
ing inevitably toward the cities. And the 
picture is disturbing—America breeding the 
generation of to-morrow from the bottom 
of the heap; from the lower social and 
economic levels, the ones less able at present 
to educate their children and bring them to 
a maturity where they will play a partici- 
pating, not primarily a receiving part, in 
the new day. And it is disturbing to urban 
America. I have seen two such migrations 
in a border city. In the first, thousands 
of Negroes, perhaps just an advance guard, 
brought problems of education, employ- 
ment, politics, morality, crime and philan- 
thropy. <A second one brought thousands 
of whites to the industries which mush- 
roomed in the exciting twenties—just as 
poorly equipped for city living as a city 
family if it were transplanted to the Cum- 
berlands or the cotton patch of the deep 
South. The migrants define the city’s 
problem of adult education, substantially 
constitute its relief work and give challenge 
to its courts. 

And they have come, and are coming, from 
areas pathetically unable to support educa- 


8 Carter Goodrich and others, Report of the Study 
of Population Redistribution, Industrial Research 
Department of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
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tion. In the twelve poorest states of the 
union the average family has 56 per cent. 
more children of school age than the average 
family in the twelve richest states. If the 
economic power of a California, New York 
or Ohio were reduced by two thirds and the 
number of children doubled, these states 
would only then be equal to South Carolina 
in ability to support schools. Inequalities 
in education provided by less fortunate 
states are not being met, and can not be 
met, by their own internal means. This is 
urban America’s danger, and primarily its 
problem for safeguarding itself. Only by 
broad federal support can some better meas- 
ure of equalization come to be; federal taxa- 
tion will continue to be gathered largely 
from the cities. Cities may support a 
broad program of federal aid and have a 
better trained group of migrants when they 
do come, as come they will in preference to 
subsistence on a low economic level. In 
other words, they may help to provide, in 
advance, a differentiated type of education 
appropriate for municipal living. Or a 
city may wait as now, and wrestle with its 
problem of re-education, and pay a dear 
price for the up-grading of an alien ele- 
ment. 

For a city has its soul, its attitudes, its 
traditions, its emotions, its habits and 
ideals. These are specific, and born of long 
experience. They are not interchangeable 
with mountain, coal field or cotton patch. 
The civic organism is in no sense rural, and 
training for living in one, or teaching in 
one, substantially seems to render one unfit 
for adjusting to the other. We have seen 
the difficulty faced in orienting an alien 
pupil group, e.g., Negro or mountain white, 
to complex city life. The needed adjust- 
ments the school perforce must make are 


great. But what as to the teacher—is she 
differentiated? Specifically, is she prop- 


erly urbanized? Take the general picture 
of the teacher as summarized many years 


4 Journal of the National Education Association, 
February, 1937, p. 51. 
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ago by Coffman and later by Bagley :—ro. 
cruited from large families, of less fayoreq 
economic status, approximately 50 per cent, 
rural, entering teaching about nineteey 
years of age, from a class of people who by 
social and economic station, as well as py 
training, are not eminently fitted to trans. 
mit our culture—such was and perhaps stil 
is the American way. With immaturity 
and poor training, the typical teacher starts 
in the hardest possible teaching situation, 
the rural elementary school. By a process 
of addition of academic credits obtained 
catch-as-eatch-can, she graduates from her 
training college and emerges from rural or 
small town experience into the complexity 
of city school life. She too is an alien, a 
migrant. Prices are paid—by the teacher 
in the unhappiness incident to poor, per- 
haps impossible adjustment, compensated 
only by a higher wage; by the pupil, for 
having a teacher unable, either because of 
different cultural background or short-term 
collegiate training, to meet him upon ais 
own, that is, an urban level. 

In this regard the character of teacher- 
training students in a municipal university 
contrasts with those of the type referred to 
above. <A survey of the five-year students 
in our institution shows that a long re. 
quired training period actually eliminates 
people of unfavorable social and economic 
status. This long-required training period, 
with a marked emphasis upon cultural edu- 
cation and careful adjustment to contempo- 
rary civic life, produces graduates mark 
edly superior to the average group entering 
teaching. We find that lengthened (pro- 
fessional) curricula are required if the typ 
cal normal school entrant is to have time t0 
secure the cultural element appearing esse 
tial for civic teaching. The long university 
program automatically selects those wh 
need the cultural relatively less, but who 
seem to be securing it relatively more.’ 

5L. A. Pechstein and W. H. Burton, ‘‘ The Long 


Required Training Period as a Factor Affecting the 
Social and Economie Composition of the Teaching 


. 
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Within such a long-time professional pro- 
vram of course comes ready differentiation 
of special types. A gentle, gracious stu- 
dent from a highly cultured home is not 
pointed to an assignment ina radically dif- 
fering social, racial or economie area; cur- 
rieula become matched with individual 
capacity, aptitude, special interest, tem- 
perament and social background. A city 
training its own for its specific and varying 
types of community living—this is the 
essence of differentiation. 

I have argued that differentiation in the 
preparation of teachers is imperative, first, 
because of the psychological differences in 
maturing pupils and the no less major dif- 
ferences in tastes and powers of the adults 
who are to do the teaching, and second, be- 
cause of the peculiar problems incident to a 
changing social order. The revelations of 
our Cincinnati unemployment experiment 
bring these to light in sharpest challenge. 
Time forbids this presentation, or even 
casual reference to other aspects of dif- 
ferentiation in the selection and training 
of teachers. For example, I must refrain 
from an analysis of the general element es- 
seutial for all teachers; of the extensive 
material available regarding the measure- 
ment of special aptitudes; taking care 
through guidance of the electives in a basic 
curriculum for special needs, and the need 
for many types of curricula to meet special 
demands of a rapidly expanding school or- 
All such are inherent within 
any well-thought-through plan; our best 
teacher-training institutions provide for 
differentiation in many ways. 


vanization. 


Il 


Viewed in the large, therefore, what is 
the picture? How does it contrast with the 
beautiful panorama spread out thirty years 
ago’ What is typieal institutional practice 


to-day ? 





Population, ’? (Unpublished, University of Cincin- 
nati. ) 
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The high degree to which differentiation 
in the preparation of teachers has gone is 
well illustrated by the organization for 
teacher training in the state of Ohio. At 
present we have only forty-three institu- 
tions approved by the State Department of 
Education for teacher training. A score or 
more of other institutions have been forced 
to retire from the field of teacher training. 
Each institution has approval for the dif- 
ferentiated training fields in which it may 
funetion. The stronger universities are 
privileged to train for a dozen fields, the 
typical liberal arts colleges restricted to one 
or two. In spite of the elimination of weak 
institutions and the efforts of the state de- 
partment to secure proper standards, it is 
questionable whether the state is not main- 
taining far too many teacher-training pro- 
grams, whether a poor teacher-training pro- 
gram is not often being conducted prima- 
rily for keeping an otherwise weak liberal 
arts college alive, and whether there is not 
an unwise institutional rivalry, this leading 
to far too many specialized programs being 
presented throughout the state. It is a 
relatively easy process for an institution to 
organize and announce a new program, then 
to go out gunning for students. Would it 
not be better for the strong arm of a state 
department to (a) determine the number of 
teachers needed for each and all the special- 
ized fields, (b) assign program responsi- 
bility to a picked group of institutions best 
equipped to render a certain type of 
teacher-training service and deny competi- 
tive undertakings by other institutions, and 
(ec) especially within the area of the state 
university and state teachers colleges, se- 
eure specialization without competition in 
keeping with an agreed-upon program 
which would properly divide a very com- 
plex field? The institutional jealousies are 
great and understandable. The inability of 
these institutions to agree upon a proper 
division of labor is inexcusable; this is 
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handicapping the development of training 
programs of outstanding merit. 

Is there any test by means of which an 
institution may be scored as eligible for 
teacher training? Is the typical liberal 
arts college naturally a teacher-training in- 
stitution? Within a university what type 
of organization should there be to give ef- 
fective handling to the training and place- 
ment of teachers? Dean Russell has re- 
cently maintained that teacher education 
‘‘can not be the by-product of a course in 
general culture; no liberal arts college can 
ever accomplish it alone; twelve or sixteen 
or eighteen or twenty semester hours of pro- 
fessional work added to some other cur- 
riculum will be wholly inadequate. It will 
require a special institution for teacher 
training, the ablest students, scholarly pro- 
fessors, every modern facility and wise ad- 
ministration.’’® Rival views have been 
stated. These at times minimize the value 
of professional teacher training or stress the 
better way of permitting arts departments 
to assume a large share in the training pro- 
gram. In a recent symposium upon this 
old question I stated: 

Until the attitude of the liberal arts college to- 
wards teacher training can fundamentally change, 
I consider it a matter of vital necessity for a 
teachers college to have autonomy for the teacher- 
training work of the university. It seems to me 
essential for this to be the case, if education is to 
rank as a profession side by side with law, medicine, 
engineering, etc. Finally there is no question but 
that, under the sane leadership of the teachers col- 
lege administration, the entire university can still 
be made to contribute to the work of teacher train- 
ing. The administration of the teachers college 


fails unless it secures all the contributions colleagues 


in liberal arts have to offer. Just as surely the uni- 


versity cannot trust any but the professional school 
to guide the teacher training work. 


That institution alone should be eligible 
for training teachers which is willing to 
shape its organization in such a way as to 
provide for education in a separate unit. 

6 Report of the Dean of Teachers College, 
Teachers College Bulletin, Twenty-eighth Series, No. 
1, November, 1936, pp. 16-17. 
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‘‘The differential of medicine is knowledge 
of the human body; of law is the law; and 
of engineering is the structure of materials 
The differential of education is a knowledge 
of the child and the techniques based upon 
that knowledge.’’ For fifty years univer. 
sity experience has shown that these dif. 
ferentials are best treated in separate units 
The same logic should follow, and in the bes; 
institutions does follow, for teacher train. 
ing. The task of the state teachers colleges 
organized fundamentally for the training of 
teachers, is in this regard infinitely easier 
than that of a university department of 
education. It has seemed easier in the 
former institutions for a vision to be gained 
as to what the classroom teacher of to-day 
is expected to do. Dean Irwin has well 
stated the case: 


The classroom teacher today is expected to have 
a thorough command of certain school subjects, to 
formulate instructional materials and activities for 
particular groups of pupils, to aid pupils in the de. 
velopment of good study habits, to conduct protita- 
ble recitations or group discussions, and otherwise 
to instruct pupils according to their needs and abili- 
ties in certain subjects as these are organized in the 
elementary or secondary school. He must also be 
prepared to assume such responsibilities as the diag- 
nosis of pupil needs and abilities, the development 
of pupil interests, the educational guidance of pupils, 
the securing and reporting of information about 
pupils, their home and environment, the organiza- 
tion of extra-curricular activities, the administra- 
tion of building, school, and classroom routines, the 
effective use of visual, laboratory, and other equip- 
ment and supplies, counseling with parents, and 
cooperation with the administrative, supervisory, 
research, and other offices of the school system 
And all of these activities should be guided by 4 
critical understanding on the part of the teacher 
of the place of the school system and the function 
of the educational process in our modern, demo- 
cratie society.’’7 


Such a conception of the work of the 
classroom teacher clearly contrasts with the 
general picture which I described in the 
opening of this paper. Specialization, dif 

7 Harry N. Irwin, ‘‘The Preparation of Teaches 
in a University.’’ (Unpublished, Western Reserve 
University.) 
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ferentiation, expertness in handling the 
sonerete particulars characterize the master 
teacher. Such can be secured in the train- 
ing program without losing any vestige of 
education commonly called the cultural. 
The desired types of teacher will be secured, 
as they are being secured, through highly 


THE CHILDREN OF SPANISH 
TEACHERS 

Tue Monthly Information Paper of the Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers Associations 
vives an account of the situation of children of 
Spanish teachers. Many of these teachers were 
compelled by events to take leave of their fami- 
ies, and their homes were evacuated by the 
result of bombardments and 
military necessity. The executive board of the 
federation in December decided to use its Inter- 
national Relief Fund to assist the children. It 
was decided also to address an appeal to mem- 
ber associations in case it beeame imperative to 
meet unforeseen necessities. 

Representatives of two associations of Span- 
ish teachers went to Paris in January, for the 
purpose of explaining to the seeretariat the 
urgency of sending the children to France. 
They offered contributions in partial settlement 
of living expenses, but various difficulties have 
this offer inoperative. The decision was 
reached that the most practical line of conduct 
would be to put the Syndicat National des Insti- 
tuteurs de France in charge of finances. The 
syndicate accepted in principle and decided to 
use for the purpose the 100,000 franes which had 
been subscribed by their members on behalf of 
relief fund. The National 
Union of Teachers wired that the sum of £2,000 
sterling would be eontributed to the fund. A 
reception at whieh representatives of the federa- 
tion explained their plans was given in Paris; 
‘ater the deputation left for Belgium and Hol- 
and, where also it was given a friendly reception. 

A committee for the eare of Spanish children 
las been constituted by the General Confedera- 

of Labor, the League for the Rights of 
Man, the Federation of Cooperative Service 
Stores, the Federation for Education and the 


authorities aS a 


made 


the federation’s 
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differentiated curricula, carefully approved 
by far-visioned state departments of educa- 
tion and conducted in teachers colleges 
worthy of the name or in professional units 
of a university which is sincere in its belief 
that education is our most complex, but 
most important, social enterprise. 







Syndicat National des Instituteurs. A hundred 
and eighty children from Madrid arrived in 
January and a second group of 250 early in 
February. French teachers, doctors and nurses 
are taking care of these children, who must be 
distributed among and cared for by French 
families. At the end of February 350 children 
in Catalonia, several hundred in Valencia and 
Alicante and 1,650 in Bilbao were ready to leave. 
Several camps, at which a hundred arrivals a 
day were expected, had been prepared for their 


reception. 


THE LONDON UNION LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE 

THE London Times states that the British Ad- 
visory Body of Librarians has now made its re- 
port in regard to the service of the London Union 
Catalogue for the first twelve months. This is a 
plan by which readers can readily ascertain 
whether any particular book is available in any 
of the publie libraries of London. 

It is being carried out under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, which manages the financial side of the 
matter. The advisory body in charge of the 
catalogue states that the results of the first twelve 
months’ work may be considered extremely satis- 
factory. Regret is expressed that three of the 
London boroughs do not participate, and to that 
extent the catalogue remains incomplete. As the 
service grows and its value becomes more gener- 
ally recognized, it is hoped that Greenwich, 
Lewisham and Shoreditch may join in the plan. 

At the close of the year 1,328,140 slips had 
been incorporated in the catalogue, and there re- 
mained to be included about half the Islington 
stock, a considerable portion of that of the 
Guildhall Library and a certain amount of music. 
The number of slips representing additions to 
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the book-stocks of the participating libraries re- 
ceived during the year was 55,020 and no fewer 
than 17,430 withdrawals were dealt with. 

The volume of the inter-lending scheme had 
steadily increased. During the year 7,653 appli- 
cations for books were received, roughly an aver- 
age of 25 applications daily. Practically two 
thirds of the books for which application was 
made were represented in the Union Catalogue 
and with few exceptions were supplied from 
among the Metropolitan libraries. Many of the 
remainder were obtained through the National 
Central Library. 

During the year a section of the catalogue was 
analyzed to ascertain the extent to which titles 
The 


result is reported to have been surprising, for 


were duplicated throughout the libraries. 


the evidence showed that an unexpectedly large 
number of books was only available in single 
copies and that proportionately the number of 
books common to the majority of the libraries 
was extremely small. 


STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

THE latest available statistics and information 
concerning public school systems in 2,891 cities 
throughout the United States are given in a re- 
port compiled by Emery M. Foster, chief of 
the Statistical Division of the U. S. Office of 
Edueation, and Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief of 
The re- 
port presents facts and figures supplied by 


the American School Systems Division. 
cities of all sizes in every state. Among sig- 
nificant facts stressed in the bulletin are the 
following: 


Of 958 cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more, about 6 per cent. reported a school term rang- 
ing from 156 to 170 days. This represents a term 
of 8 or 84 months. 

During the regular school session of 1933-34, 
there were enrolled in the city public day schools 
13,049,144 pupils. Of this 11,243,667 
were in average daily attendance. 


number, 


Of all school revenues in cities having a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or more, 73.7 per cent. came from 
city school taxes, 18.3 per cent. from the state, 
4.7 per cent. from the county, 1.2 per cent. from 
tuition fees from other school districts and 2.1 per 
cent. from other local sources. 

From 1930 to 1932 the cost per pupil for current 
expense decreased 2.9 per cent. and from 1932 to 
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1934 decreased 14.7 per cent. In some cities the 
decrease amounted to 30 per cent. or more, 
From 1930 to 1934 the average annual cost per 
pupil for general control decreased 16 per cent., 
for instruction 16.5 per cent., for operation 147 
per cent., for maintenance 42.2 per cent., for auxil. 
iary agencies 24 per cent., for fixed charges 4.4 
per cent. and for capital outlay 88.4 per cent, 
The great reduction in number of summer sehoo|s 
since 1930 has been due to the efforts of boards 
of education to curtail expenses. The need for 
such schools is, however, as great now as in 1930. 
In 1933-34 only 382 city school systems of the 
country reported night schools. The peak of the 
night-school movement was reached in 1928. From 
1930 to 1934 the number of cities reporting night 
schools decreased 42.5 per cent. Although many 
night schools have been discontinued, thousands of 
adults have been enrolled in classes supported by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
The total number of children whose needs are 
being met through special schools or classes actually 
exceeds the number reported for the year 1931-32 
by more than 45,000. The increase is greatest for 
retarded children, while children of lowered vitality 
or delicate boys and girls have slightly fewer classes 
to attend. 


CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOLS USED AS 
COMMUNITY CENTERS 
A stupy by the Rural Edueation Division of 
the New York State Department of Education of 
the extent to which the central rural schools of 
New York State are providing adult social and 
educational programs is given in the Bulletin to 
the schools. It indicates that such schools are 
more and more serving as community centers. 
Replies to a questionnaire from 114 central rural 
schools show that the schools during the past 
school year were used for assemblages for enter- 
tainment, lectures, study groups, demonstrations, 
health services and adult education courses. 
Replies from 105 schools on the general use 
of school buildings showed that 37 schools used 
the buildings for dramatics, 37 for dinners, 32 
for dances, 30 for games, 21 for musical pro- 
grams, 15 for motion pictures and smaller num- 
bers for other forms of entertainment. Assem- 
blages not classified as entertainment included 22 
for lectures, 12 for study groups, 8 for educa- 
tional films and slides, 3 for home bureau demon- 
strations, 4 for musie study and appreciation 
and 20 for miscellaneous gatherings. A number 
of the schools reported the use of school build- 
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ings for health services, 20 schools having held 
inies, 11 having used the buildings for diph- 
theria inoculations and smaller numbers report- 
gatherings for other health purposes. 


ing 


Twenty-five schools reported a gross atten- 


dance at adult functions of 3,000 or more during 
the year, not ineluding the attendance at athletic 
events and plays by pupils. These schools and 
their reported attendance are: 


Newark Valley, 30,500; Morris, 30,000; Van 
Hornesville, 21,050; Brockport, 18,500; Trumans- 
burg, 8,700; Treadwell, 6,880; North Rose, 5,775; 
Madison, 5,590; Williamson, 5,300; Sharon Springs, 
5,375; King Ferry, 4,240; Tully, 4,500; Wolcott, 
4000; Middleburg, 3,680; Adams, 3,820; Lake 
Pleasant, 3,600; Hillsdale, 3,690; Schoharie, 3,500; 
Northville, 3,460; Otego, 3,400; Narrowsburg, 
3.300; Friendship, 3,200; Pine Plains, 3,050; Po- 
cantico, 3,050; Cazenovia, 3,000. 


Sixty-one per cent. of the 105 schools held 
more than 20 meetings last year in the build- 
ings; 23.8 per cent. held more than 50 meetings 
during the year; 12.4 per cent. held 70 or more 
meetings; and 5 per cent. held more than 100 
meetings. 

Forty-one of the central rural schools reported 
courses for adults with regular teaching staffs. 
Courses in agrieulture, homemaking, business 
subjects, music, art and dramaties, recreation, 
political and social seience, academic subjects, 
cratts and science were provided in the order 
named. 

The range in the number of weeks of instrue- 
tion was from five weeks to 35 weeks a year, 
with the median at ten weeks. There was a 
range of one hour to ten hours a week in the 
hours of instruetion a week, the median being 
two hours; and a range of six hours to 80 hours, 
with the median at 20 hours, in the number of 
Hours of instruction a year. The average enrol- 
ment of adults for a sehool was 62 and the 
average number of adults to a class was 18. 


A UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EXHIBIT 
AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM MATHER Lewis, of Lafay- 

ette College, has laid before the officials of the 

New York World’s Fair a plan for a comprehen- 

‘ive university and college exhibit, which has 

deen studied and approved by a number of col- 
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lege and university executives. In explaining 
the purpose and scope of the proposed exhibit, 
Dr. Lewis said that there had never been a com- 
prehensive exhibit of this kind at any exposition. 
There are in the United States more than 2,500,- 
000 college and university graduates and over 
5,000,000 who have attended these institutions. 
As colleges and universities are institutions of 
great interest to the general public, a well-de- 
vised exhibit would be one of the most attractive 
features of the exposition. 

In general the exhibit, according to Dr. Lewis, 
should illustrate the history, development, growth 
and life of the American college and its effect 
upon American life and progress and should 
have in it both academic and extra-curriculum 
features, appealing thus to the intellectual and 
the human interest sides of life. It should be 
housed in a typical college building, not repre- 
sentative of any existing building in any Amer- 
ican institution but one that would exemplify 
acceptable college architectural standards. 

In the vestibule of this building there might be 
leather-bound books of uniform size, one for 
each college and university in the United States. 
These books should be essentially registers where 
all alumni and former students of each institu- 
tion would place their names and addresses, both 
permanent and temporary. In this way thou- 
sands of old friends at the exposition could get in 
touch with each other. The books would contain 
pictures of the latest developments at each insti- 
tution and information interesting to the alumni, 
and the cost would be borne by the individual 
institution. 

In the middle of the Great Hall there would be 
a model of a college campus, a composite of the 
many in the country. Around the sides of the 
building would be large rooms containing ex- 
hibits of various activities. For example, there 
would be a modern college placement bureau in 
one. This is a new development in American 
academic life, and the results have been amaz- 
ing. Dr. Lewis said that at Lafayette College 
this past year over 90 per cent. of the graduating 
class were placed in desirable positions. This 
record ean be duplicated in many other institu- 
tions. There would be also a modern psycho- 
logical laboratory, a physical education office, 
showing the modern health program, a little 
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theater room with models of stage settings, a 
music room and a room devoted to the college 
press. There would be an exhibit devised so as 
to show graphically the development and ex- 
pansion of the curriculum, beginning with the 
classical studies, then the natural sciences, mod- 
ern languages, social sciences and the rest. 

In the room which would be the library section 
one would find histories of all the American col- 
leges that have been published and books written 
by faculty members within a year of the opening 
of the exposition, showing the amount of creative 
work done by these men. A room would be de- 
voted to the international relationships of col- 
leges, matters relative to the Rhodes scholarships, 
the development and growth of exchange stu- 
dents and professors and international athletics. 
Another room would illustrate the development 
Much 
interest would be aroused by showing a group 
of dormitory rooms of various periods; perhaps 
those of 1800, 1850, 1875, 1900 and the present 
time. A very interesting exhibit relative to the 
American college fraternity could be presented. 

In glass cases in the Great Hall in front of 
these rooms would be exhibits of figures of aca- 
demic costumes and explanations of various in- 
signia; costumes of students from various peri- 
ods from 1800 to the present day; similar ex- 
hibits of athletic costumes; graphic material 
showing the growth of athletic systems through 
the years, and much other interesting material 
that could be collected throughout the country. 

The building should have in it a large audi- 


of undergraduate engineering projects. 


torium, where there would be constantly going on 
glee club concerts, psychological clinies, pageants 
illustrating the life of the students, Little Theater 
productions, such as Greek revivals and other 
things of real interest. 

The exposition could be made the gathering 
place of the many college and university organi- 
These would 
draw to New York and to the exposition many 


zations which hold conventions. 


thousands of educators. 

In connection with the college and university 
exhibits there would be special weeks, such as 
College Health Week, Testing Week, ete. The 
policy should be not to have exhibits of indi- 
vidual colleges but to build up everything along 
composite lines to show in the most interesting 
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way in which the American college and univer. 
sity as an institution is really contributing to t} 
national welfare. 


ue 


THE GEORGE AND FRANCES BALL 
FOUNDATION 


It is announced in the daily press that Georm: 
A. Ball, manufacturer of fruit jars, has given ji; 
common stock holdings in the Midameriea (yy. 
poration to a religious, charitable and educa. 
tional foundation bearing his name and that of 
Mrs. Ball. 

The George and Frances Ball Foundation wa 
incorporated on March 22. Incorporators an( 
members of the board were Mr. and Mrs. Ball: 
Elisabeth W. Ball, their daughter; Leland Rex 
Robinson, of Bronxville, N. Y., and Dr. Lemuel 
A. Pittenger. 

Several years ago the Ball family spent $1, 
000,000 in developing a teachers college at Mup- 
cie, Ind., and then turned it over to the state. |i 
bears the name of Ball State Teachers College 
Dr. Pittenger is its president. The family alw 
gave $500,000 to the James Whitcomb Riley Hos. 
pital for Children at Indianapolis, and Indiana 
University is said to have received $1,000,000. 

The Ball Foundation faces the possibility o! 
extended litigation over its Midamerica stock. 
The Midamerica Corporation is the chief holding 
company of the Van Sweringen railroad system. 
According to an Associated Press Dispateh, Mr. 
Ball’s holdings represent about seventy-five per 
cent. of the outstanding preferred of the Mid- 
america Corporation and ninety-three per cert. 
of the outstanding common. Market value of 
the securities held by Midamerica is compute: 
at about $13,000,000. Since the preferred shares 
are callable at $100 and are entitled to no more 
than that in liquidation, the gift appears to hav 
a value of something like $10,321,500. Its poten- 
tial value, due to the rising earnings of the un- 
derlying companies, is, of course, far greater. 
Probably it will be necessary for Mr. Ball to 
defend the validity of his title to the Midamerica 
stock that he has given for charitable purpos*s. 


THE ROSCOE POUND PROFESSORSHIP 


A PLAN has been inaugurated by alumni of the 
Law School of Harvard University to establish 
in honor of Dean Pound, who retired at the end 
of the academic year, a Roscoe Pound Professor- 
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It is hoped that it may be possible to in- 
elude it as one of the university professorships 
recently established which are often called 
syoying” professorships, because the incumbent 

such a professorship is not restricted to any 
course or any one subject or any one 


bip. 


+ 
Ol 


one 


The practical task of raising the fund is in 
‘he hands of the Roseoe Pound Fund Committee. 
Professor Beale and Professor Williston are 
honorary chairmen. The treasurer and assistant 
treasurer of the Harvard Law School Association 
ove serving as treasurer and assistant treasurer 
¢ the fund committee. The council of the Law 
School Association has set the goal for the 
Roseoe Pound Fund at $350,000. The capital 
required for a university professorship is $500,- 
(00, as the income must provide not only a suit- 
able salary for the ineumbent but funds for 
assistants in research work. 

Dr. Pound, in a letter expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the plan of the alumni, wrote: 


I appreciate very much what you are doing. 
Wambaugh used to say that a law teacher must 
take monastic vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. But the letters I have been receiving from 
former students everywhere and such things as you 
have started are more than any reward. Moreover 
the job of law teaching has its reward in itself. 
I rejoice that the ultimate beneficiary will be the 
school and s9 the law. 


Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, begins a tribute to Dean 
Pound in the Harvard Law Review as follow: 


Ezra Thayer had been dean of the Law School 
nly a short time when he told me that an article 
by Professor Pound, then of the University of Chi- 
cago, had impressed him so much that he wanted 
) go out there at once to offer him a chair at 
flarvard. This he did with success, and Roscoe 
Pound came here as Carter professor of juris- 
prudence in 1910. On Ezra Thayer’s death, in 
1915, Pound, already distinguished, was chosen to 


cceed him; and, so far as any educational insti- 
‘ution can be molded by one man, the development 
of the Law Sehool during the last twenty years 
rs } a+ 28 
rellects his ideas, 


THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Mount HotyoKe CouLEce will celebrate on 
May 


‘ and 8 the one hundredth anniversary of 
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its founding by Mary Lyon as an institution for 
the higher education of women. 

The centenary will be officially opened on Fri- 
day morning with a service in commemoration 
in Mary Lyon Chapel. An alumnae symposium 
and luncheon will follow, with Mrs. Ralph L. 
White, of Watertown, N. Y., president of the 
association, as the presiding officer. At this 
symposium the future of the liberal arts college 
for women and the record made by Mount Hol- 
yoke will be discussed. The speakers will include 
President Woolley, who will deseribe the achieve- 
ments of students of Mount Holyoke in the inter- 
national field; Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, who will speak of the rdle played by her 
fellow alumnae in the community; Miss Helen C. 
Monchow, managing editor of the Journal of 
Land and Publicity Utility Economics, who will 
diseuss the record of Mount Holyoke women in 
the field of scholarship, and Mrs. Mary R. Beard, 
who will speak on the future of women’s educa- 
tion. Other events at the time of the symposium 
include the presentation of alumnae medals for 
important service to the college and the an- 
nouncements of gifts. Guests, including repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities in this 
country and abroad, alumnae and friends of 
Mount Holyoke, will be entertained in the after- 
noon at a garden party. 

At the formal centenary ceremonies on Satur- 
day morning, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of 
Barnard College, president of the International 
Federation of University Women, will discuss the 
contributions made by women in the field of 
scholarship; women’s record in the field of public 
affairs will be reviewed by Mrs. Margery Cor- 
bett Ashby, of London, president of the Women’s 
International Alliance, and greetings will be 
brought to the Mount Holyoke Centenary by 
Jerome D. Greene, secretary to the Corporation 
of Harvard University. The speakers will honor 
President Mary E. Woolley, who is to retire at 
the close of the present academic year after 
nearly thirty-seven years of service to the col- 
lege, and Mary Lyon, who founded Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary a hundred years ago. The con- 
ferring of honorary degrees by Dr. Woolley upon 
a number of distinguished visitors will follow 
the addresses. 

A luncheon for the brother, sister and daughter 
colleges will follow the Saturday morning cere- 
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monies. Mrs. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president 
of Mills College, will speak for Mount Holyoke’s 
daughter colleges, which include Mills, Lake Erie 
and Western in this country; Huguenot College 
in South Africa, and the International Institute 
for Girls in Madrid. Other speakers will in- 
elude President William Allan Neilson, of Smith 
College; President Stanley King, of Amherst 
College, and Dean Margaret Morriss, of Pem- 
broke College. 

Departmental exhibits will be open to the pub- 
lie on both Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Undergraduate choirs under the direction of Dr. 
William Churchill Hammond, college organist 
and choirmaster, will be heard on both after- 
noons in Mary Lyon Chapel. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the United 
States Children’s Bureau was celebrated at a 
dinner in Washington on April 8. Speakers at 
the dinner included Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt; 
Senator William E. Borah; the Secretary of 
Labor, Miss Frances Perkins; the former Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis; the present head 
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of the bureau, Miss Katharine Lenroot, and the 
former chief, Miss Grace Abbott. 

Miss Perkins read a letter of greeting 
President Roosevelt, who wrote: 


from 


Will you please extend to the friends of the 
Children’s Bureau and to its staff my heartiest cOn- 
gratulations on the occasion of its twenty-fifth 
birthday? Through all these years the country has 
come to depend increasingly upon the Children’s 
Bureau as the agency through which the federy| 
interest in the health and welfare of children of 
the nation may be best expressed. As a researc) 
center, the Children’s Bureau has demonstrated the 
integrity of its work, and as a counselor its adyo. 
cacy of the needs of children is known to be based 
upon unchallengeable facts. 

At a time when so many of the nation’s mothers 
lack the care necessary to insure their own health 
during the period of maternity and the health of 
their new-born infants, when so many of the na- 
tion’s children are ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed, 
I am grateful for the vision and the statesmanship 
of Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott, who, with their 
coworkers and their successors now responsible for 
the administration of the Children’s Bureau, have 
developed so fine an instrument for us all to use in 
our efforts to advance the day when all children 
will have their fair chance in the world. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Joun L. TILpSLey, assistant superinten- 
dent of the New York City schools, has been 
elected to sueceed Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan as an 
associate superintendent. Dr. Tildsley’s salary 
of $10,000 a year is increased to $12,500 in 
Under the Feld bill signed by 
Governor Lehman recently, Dr. Sheehan auto- 


his new post. 


matically becomes an assistant superintendent 
with no reduction in salary. Dr. Tildsley, who 
is now seventy years old, will retire in June. 
Seventeen years ago he was an associate super- 
intendent. His failure to be reelected is said 
to have resulted from the political situation 


under the Hylan administration. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Harry K. Eversuui, Congre- 
gational minister, was elected on April 7 the 
He 


ninth president of Marietta College, Ohio. 
will take office within the next two months. 


THe Rev. Dr. Raymonp H. Leacu, of New 
York City, has been elected president of the Col- 


lege of Idaho at Caldwell. He succeeds Dr. W. 
J. Boone, founder of the college in 1891 and its 
first president, who died last year. Dr. Leach 
was formerly dean of men at the University of 
Nevada, later serving as secretary of the Univer- 
sity Department of the Council of Churel 
Boards of Education in New York. 


Dr. WILLIAM Stuart NELSON, formerly pres 
ident of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., was 1 
stalled as president of Dillard University, New 
Orleans, on April 9. The principal address was 
delivered by Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, Washington. 

Dr. MarteN TEN Hoor, professor of philoso- 
phy at Tulane University, has been made dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, succeeding 
Dr. Edward Ambrose Bechtel, whose retiremet! 
becomes effective on August 31. 


Proressor GILBERT CHINARD, of the Univer 
sity of California, formerly of the Johns Hop 
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kins University, has been appointed Meredith 
Howland Pyne Memorial professor of French 
literature at Prineeton University. He will be 
the first permanent incumbent of the Pyne chair 
in the department of modern languages, which 
was founded in 1930 by the late Perey Rivington 
Pyne in memory of his son. 

Sig Herpert GRIERSON, professor of English 
language and literature at the University of 
Edinburgh, will occupy during the second semes- 
ter the William Allan Neilson Chair of Research 
at Smith College. 

Dr. Evwin H. Reever, associate professor of 
education at the University of Vermont, has been 
appointed professor of education in the College 
of Education of the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Jesse L. Warp, who has been since 1927 
a member of the department of education at the 
University of Toledo, in charge of work in secon- 
dary education, has been promoted from an asso- 
ciate to a full professorship. 


Dr. Apert Brirr, formerly president of 
Knox College, and T. K. Chang, of Peiping, 
China, will be in residenee beginning next 
September at Pomona College. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Brown, librarian of Iowa 
State College, will be a guest professor at 
Columbia University during the summer of 1937. 
He will lecture on problems of library adminis- 


tration. 


Dr. JAmes F. Hosic, professor emeritus of 
education in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will give two courses for graduate stu- 
dents in supervision at Syracuse University 
during the summer session. 

L. F. ZIMMERMAN, librarian at the Junior Col- 
lege, Virginia, Minn., has been appointed di- 
rector of the Library Division of the Minnesota 
State Department of Edueation. He will begin 
his service there on June 1. 


Troan G. Reep, prineipal of the East High 
School at Wiehita, Kansas, has been elected 
principal of the Lewis and Clark High School at 
Spokane, Wash. Mr. Reed has taught in sum- 
ter sessions in the University of Missouri and 
the University of Colorado and was a member of 


t} : r > . . 

‘He committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Kdueatior bs 
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Dr. EARLE M. WINSLOW, director of the Fair- 
field County, Connecticut, Public Forums of the 
U. S. Office of Education, formerly a member of 
the faculty of Tufts College, has become a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Tariff Commission in 
Washington. He is succeeded by Dr. James H. 
Sheldon, professor of citizenship on the Maxwell 
Foundation at Boston University. 


Tue California State Department of Eduea- 
tion has appointed a committee for the revision 
of the course of study in science for the ele- 
mentary schools. A subcommittee composed of 
Dr. Victor Peterson, head of the department of 
natural science at San Jose State College; Miss 
Esther Guthrie, supervisor of science for the 
Sacramento city schools, and Vesta Holt, head 
of the department of biological science at Chico 
State College, have been delegated to prepare 
the bibliography for the new course of study. 


Dr. HottaAnp DEW. Roserts, director of the 
English eurriculum at Menlo Junior College, 
California, was elected president of the National 
Council of English Teachers at its recent annual 
meeting in Boston. 


Dr. Susan M. Dorsey, from 1920 to 1929 
superintendent of the schools of the City of Los 
Angeles, was presented on April 2, as “a woman 
of achievement,” with honorary membership in 
the Club of the California Women of the Golden 
West. In tribute to Dr. Dorsey a pageant 
depicting “The Romance of Our Glory—the 
Schools” was presented. Dr. Dorsey celebrated 
her eightieth birthday on February 16. 


PRESIDENT H. G. NorrsIncer, of Virginia In- 
termont College, formerly president of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, is to be 
the recipient of two honorary degrees in June. 
The board of trustees of the University of Rich- 
mond, his alma mater, has voted to confer upon 
him the degree of doctor of letters at commence- 
ment in June, and King College, Bristol, will 
confer upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws “in reeognition of his long record as a 
leader of American youth,” and “his efficient 
service as a truly great educator.” 


At the spring convocation of MeGill Univer- 
sity on May 27 the doctorate of laws will be eon- 
ferred on Mrs. Walter Vaughan, retiring warden 
of the Royal Victoria College. 
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THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on April 9 by Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif., on Dr. Roswell Gray Ham, president- 
elect of Mount Holyoke College. 


A BANQUET honoring Dr. James Rowland An- 
gell, who retires from the presidency of Yale 
University this summer, will be held at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston on the evening of May 5. 
President James B. Conant, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will be toastmaster. Professor Emeritus 
Frank W. Taussig, president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, and Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, of Boston, representing the Yale Uni- 
versity trustees, will be among the speakers. 


Dr. Livinaston Farranp, who will retire as 
president of Cornell University on June 30, was 
guest of honor at a banquet given on March 12 
by five hundred alumni of the university from 
the Chicago district. 


Dr. Karu S. Lasuuey, of Harvard University, 
was elected president of the Eastern Branch of 
the American Psychological Association at the 
spring meeting held at Vassar College on April 
3. He succeeds Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Earte R. Heprick, provost of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, was the 
principal speaker at the fiftieth anniversary of 
Occidental College, which was celebrated on 
Founders’ Day, April 15. 


Dr. WiutiAM Maruer Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, will be the speaker at the 
commencement of Juniata College on June 7. 


At the one hundred and fifty-fifth annual 
commencement of Washington College, Chester- 
town, Md., to be held on June 7, the commence- 
ment address will be delivered by Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, who recently resigned, after serving 
for sixteen years as president of Birmingham- 
Southern College, to assume the executive sec- 
the of American 


retaryship of Association 


Colleges. 

Dr. STEPHEN DvuGGAN, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, will leave in 
the middle of June for an extended visit to 
Japan, China and the Philippines. The Bulle- 
tin of the institute states that, because of the 
traveling expenses involved between the Orient 
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and the United States and the language diff. 
culties, it has in the past been unable to extend 
to students from Japan and China the exchanop 
fellowships which it has with the Europem 
countries. Dr. Duggan’s visit is for the PUrpose 
of initiating such an exchange and encouraging 
cultural cooperation between the United States 
and the countries of the Orient. In Tokyo he 
will confer with the Society for Internationa) 
Cultural Relations and with the officials of the 
Japanese government, which has offered two ex. 
change fellowships with the United States fo 
the coming year to be administered by the jp. 
stitute. He will also attend the conference of 
the World Federation of Education Associations 
to be held in Japan early in August. 


JOHN W. SHEPHERD, from 1901 to 1929 vice. 
president of the Chicago Normal College and 
later associated with the Hirsch High School, 
died on April 5 at the age of sixty-eight years 


MaynarD W. Brown, professor of journalism 
at Marquette University, died on April 9. He 
was forty-one years old. 


Sir Henry Hapow, vice-chancellor of Shef- 
field University from 1919 until his retirement 
in 1930, died on April 9 at the age of seventy- 
seven years. 

THE Ohio State University will hold memorial 
services on April 18 for Dr. William Henry 
Scott, president of the university from 1883 to 
1895, who died on January 11 at the age of 
ninety-six years. President George W. Right- 
mire will preside, and those participating in the 
ceremonies will be the Reverend Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, Auburn, N. Y.; Professor William L. 
Graves, of the department of English; Professor 
Joseph A. Leighton, of the department of pli- 
losophy, and J. G. Collicott, superintendent of 
the publie schools of Columbus. 


CONFERENCES on English problems will be con- 
ducted by the National Council of Teachers of 
English during the convention of the National 
Education Association to be held in Detroit from 
June 28 to July 2. Those who will speak at the 
session on June 29 are: Professor William 5. 
Gray, dean of the University of Chicago School 
of Education; Dr. Stella S. Center, director 0! 
the first federal reading project in New York 
City at Theodore Roosevelt High School, ané 
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Dr. Emmet A. Betts, director of the reading 
linie at the Oswego (N. Y.) State Teachers Col- 
ive. Professor Walter Barnes, of New York 
University, and Miss Eloise Ramsey, of Wayne 
University, will talk on literature in secondary 
and elementary schools. A second session on 
English on Wednesday afternoon, June 30, will 
be addressed by W. Wilbur Hatfield, of the Chi- 
cago Normal College; C. D. Thorpe, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Howard F. Seely, of Ohio 
State University, and others. On the afternoon 
of June 28, the National Council of Teachers of 
English will have a joint session with the De- 
partment of Secondary Education of the Na- 
onal Edueation Association, of which Dr. 
Ernest D. Lewis, of New York City, is chairman. 
The school paper, debating and speech contests, 
motion picture appreciation, dramaties and crea- 
tive writing will be the topies for discussion. 
Professor Holland DeW. Roberts, of Stanford 
University, is president of the National Council, 
and Marquis Shattuck, director of English in 
the Detroit High Sehools, is chairman of the 
summer conferences. Teachers of English at- 
tending the National Edueation Association con- 
vention are invited to attend these meetings. 


THe seventh annual Conference of School 
Executives will be held under the auspices of 
the summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia from July 12 to 23. These conferences 
are being held in reeognition of the fact that 
many superintendents and high-school prin- 
cipals find it difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
main away from their work for the full duration 
of the regular summer sessions. The purpose, 
therefore, is to provide an intensive two weeks’ 
session in which a considerable number of the 
most important problems of the school executive 
will be presented and discussed by a group of 
specially qualified instruetors. The plan pro- 
vides for a series of ten sessions from 9 A. M. 
to 12 noon and ten sessions from 1:30 Pp. M. to 
3:30 pM. An added feature will be five half- 
lay discussions of the problem of School Plant 
Management, Maintenance and Operation, by 
George F, Womrath, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis. There will also be a spe- 
cial presentation and discussion of the activities 
and proposals of the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission, led by Superintendent J. A. Sexson, a 
member of the commission. Information con- 
cerning the conference may be obtained from 
Dr. L. H. Peterson, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


THE fourth Japanese American Student Con- 
ference is being planned for the first week of 
next August at Stanford University. Arriving 
in San Francisco, Japanese visitors will spend 
several days in the Bay Region before going to 
Palo Alto. After the conference they will visit 
Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle, sailing late 
in August. 


THE vice-chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge announced on March 25 that the univer- 
sity had received an invitation to participate in 
the celebration of the Bicentenary of the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen on June 30. While the 
council of the senate does not propose to nomi- 
nate delegates, they have requested the vice- 
chancellor to write to the rector of the University 
of Gottingen, assuring him of the university’s 
sense of the high services which the University 
of Gottingen has rendered to science and letters. 


AT a banquet in New York City celebrating 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Mills College it was announced that a gift of 
$1,000,000 had been given to the college by the 
alumnae. Mrs. Edward W. Clarke, III, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in making the announcement, stated 
that the alumnae decided to make the gift this 
year “in order to raise the standard of faculty 
compensation and to make the salary budget less 
dependent upon the fluctuating income from 
tuition fees.” 


A BEeQueEst of $500,000 to Washington and 
Jefferson College from H. Ford Behrens, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been announced. The 
bequest, the largest ever made to the college, 
will become available for a new building on the 
death of Mrs. Behrens. 


Dr. Paut Monroe has given to the library of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, his pri- 
vate library of educational manuscripts, docu- 
ments and early editions, reported to be one of 
the most important collections of its kind in 
America. 
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At its February 13 meeting, the Board of 
Trustees of the College of Wooster voted to 
make full restoration of the salaries of faculty 
and administration. This action is effective as 
of March 1, 1937. Salary deductions first oe- 
curred in 1932-33 and 1933-34. Since 1935 the 
Board of Trustees has made partial restoration 
each year, so that the above action returns all 


salaries to their basie schedules. 


THE University of California will conduct a 
demonstration elementary school during the 1937 
summer session. Selected teachers from schools 
of California and the East will demonstrate mod- 
ern procedures in grades one to eight. Through 
the generous cooperation of the Berkeley public 
schools, the school will be housed in one of the 
Berkeley school buildings. A comprehensive 
course dealing with the integrated curriculum 
of the elementary school will be offered in three 
sections: for kindergarten and primary teachers, 
for intermediate and upper grade teachers and 
for rural teachers. Laboratory work in connec- 
tion with this course will involve regular obser- 
vation in the demonstration school and first-hand 
study of the civic, industrial and cultural re- 
sourees of the Bay region. This course will be 
offered by Dr. John A. Hockett, of the School of 
Education of the university, and Miss Helen 
Heffernan, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, who will also cooperate in the management 
of the demonstration school. Mrs. Gladys Pot- 
ter, also of the State Department of Education, 
will act as principal of the demonstration school. 


THE thirty-second summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California will open on June 
9. There will be a faculty of one hundred and 
sixty members of which sixty will be visiting pro- 
fessors. The Universities of Illinois, Minnesota, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Yale University and Northwestern Univer- 
sity will be represented. Dr. Clyde M. Hill, 
of the department of education at Yale Univer- 
sity, will give courses in secondary education; 
Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of education and 
director of the psycho-educational clinic at 
Northwestern University, and Walter Graham, 
head of the department of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, are also members of the 
faculty. 
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THE need for better trained teachers and 
supervisors of art in publie and private schools 
will be met at the Pennsylvania State College 
1937 summer session by a number of graduate 
and undergraduate courses. These courses in- 
clude freehand drawing and design, the organi. 
zation of teaching material for elementary and 
secondary schools, painting in oil and in water 
color, crafts, the history of art, sketching from 
life, design for industrial teachers, modeling, 
advertising art and research in art education, 
For the eleventh successive summer, the Art 
Department of the Pennsylvania State College 
summer session will be under the direction of 
Leon Loyal Winslow, and among the instructors 
will be Walter H. Klar, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Hobson Pittman, Lee Townsend, Ivan Righy, 
Margie Coleman Harris, Harold E. Dickson and 
Andrew W. Case. The time of holding the 
session this year will be from June 28 to August 
6, inclusive. 


TWENTY-SIX college presidents have notified 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, that they have established or are now 
setting up scholarships for students in the CCC 
camps. These scholarships, according to How- 
ard W. Oxley, director of CCC camp educa- 
tion, range in value from $50 to $1,000 per 
year and permit qualified students to undertake 
higher training. Twenty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities are conducting extension classes and 
special lectures, either free or at a low cost, and 
several institutions permit members of nearby 
camps to use their classrooms and laboratory 
equipment. 


A SCHOLARSHIP has been voted by the Cornell 
Chapter of Phi Kappa Phi, to be known as the 
Phi Kappa Phi scholarship. It will carry 4 
stipend fixed yearly by the executive committee 
of the chapter, and will be awarded by the fae- 
ulty of the Graduate School, preferably to men- 
bers of Phi Kappa Phi, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on their work at Cornell University. As an 
added benefit, the board of trustees has decided 
to include free tuition. In establishing this fund, 
the Cornell Chapter is following the policy of the 
national organization, which has created several 
scholarships to be used by members of Phi 
Kappa Phi in universities of their own choosing. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, ARITH- 
METIC AND COLLEGE SCIENCE 
STUDENTS 

A yore on “The Obsolete High School,”? after 
mentioning curriculum revision, opines : 

A judgment needs to be made for each study as 
to whether it is high service to the community or a 
tradition or a vested interest. The high school is 
clogged with college preparatory husks of bygone 
days... . Colorado’s George Willard Frasier 
found Michigan’s high schools stripped of their 
valuable studies so as to retain the nearly 
) mathematics and languages. .. . 


most 
useless (sic 

Others equally concerned with the welfare of 
schools and society believe somewhat differently 
about the values of specifically disciplinary 
courses, although they agree with the main con- 
tention that “As everybody is taxed to support 
the high school all the children are entitled to be 
served by ee 

In 1936 the Couneil of the American Chemical 
Society approved the report of its committee on 
“High School Teaching of Chemistry.”? This 
report has inspired at least one publication*® 
which discussed the fundamental causes that are 
responsible for the weaknesses of college stu- 
dents in the comprehension and use of physical 
sciences, chemistry in particular. The study of 
emotional difficulties admits the contributing fac- 
tors of poor high-school seience teaching. Tak- 
ing deficiency in arithmetic as an example of 
this debility among many college students who 
must study (?) some exacting science, the author 
contends that the difficulties which the college 
students encounter in science courses are due 
more to illiteracy, in the sense that many high- 
school graduates ean not read understandingly, 
to fears which paralyze effort when strange 
situations suddenly arise and to possibly remov- 
able emotional stresses when independent accom- 
plishments are required, than to poor science 
teaching alone. Will the removal of mathematics 
and languages from high schools eure these ills 
in a numerically important portion of our 
youth? 
a HOOL AND Society, 43: 1114, 610, May 2, 


_“ScHooL AND Society, 43: 604, May 2, 1936; 
ayy A -_ Edition, Ind. Eng. Chem., 14: 147, 
April 20, 1936, 

‘Charles F. Rogers, The Mathematics Teacher, 


9 
30). 


: 3-9, January, 1937, 





The return comments are in general agree- 
ment. Two have been chosen for quotations, for 
they add force to and extend the scope of 
Rogers’s original contention. The commentators 
quoted below have had much direct contact with 
large numbers of earnest students who have 
been “prepared” for college by our public see- 
ondary school system. Both have consented to 
the publication of their statements. 

Professor C. §. Carlson, head of mathematics, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, wrote: 


May I add that I believe we are now reaping the 
first harvest from the seeds of the educational 
theory that says that we should teach only thie 
utilitarian mathematics in the grades and the high 
schools. As a criterion for practical mathematics 
may I suggest that it is not what mathematics we 
can get along without but what we would use if we 
knew more, that determines what is practical in 
mathematics. . . 

The lack of ability to extract the meaning from 
a printed page is a primary trouble. We are suf- 
fering from the efforts to teach pupils to ‘‘scan’’ 
and to read swiftly. Mathematics, the sciences and 
the languages can not be studied that way. 


Professor John C. Jensen, head of physics, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, said: 


I am as strongly convinced as you that one of 
the fundamental difficulties with students in physics 
and chemistry is their lack of mastery of the most 
elementary principles of common arithmetic. Some 
years ago at a meeting of the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association one of our college instructors 
in physies was asked to discuss the question, ‘‘ What 
can the arithmetic teachers in the grades do to help 
prepare the student for physics and chemistry in 
high school?’’ The committee who assigned the 
topic evidently expected that the high school and 
college teachers would recommend that the pupils 
in the grades be given a smattering of algebra and 
perhaps trigonometry, but the speaker said that he 
would recommend very strongly the teaching of 
four subjects, viz., addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. He went on to say that if 
after the teachers in the grades had taught those 
four subjects they still had more time to help these 
students prepare themselves for high-school and 
college science, they should teach more addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. I fre- 
quently tell my class in General Physics that 
whether they learn anything about that subject 
during the year, I am sure they will learn a lot 
of arithmetic before they get through. From 20 
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to 30 per cent. of my average class in General 
Physics are unable at the beginning of the course 
to find what per cent. 6 is of 8 and be sure they 
are right. Many of them would unhesitatingly 
write 0.75 per cent. Simple proportion is an un- 
known quantity to at least a fourth of them, and 
a similar portion would be unable to find the area 
of a circle or its circumference and be sure they 
were correct. 

He went on to say that if mathematics is 
dropped from high schools the products from 
those schools will suddenly awaken, when it is 
too late, to the fact that they are barred, while 
in college, from physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
astronomy and some aspects of biology. They 
would be seriously handicapped in the theory of 
music. They would find it impossible to work 
out distribution curves, such as are used in psy- 
chological testing, and only the most elementary 
courses in economies would be intelligible to 
them. In short, they would find themselves lim- 
ited largely to English, history, political sciences, 
sociology and languages, for they could not even 
qualify for advanced accounting. Professor 
Jensen continued : 

As to the remedy, I do not know the best method 
of attacking the problem. The high-school curricu- 
lum is so full of everything except the three R’s 
that one would be unpopular to suggest that the 
curriculum be simplified in favor of the fundamen- 
tal subjects. Magazine articles like yours may pro- 
voke discussion if they are seen by a sufficient 
number of public school teachers. If there were 
some way in which we could get before the teachers’ 
associations at their annual meeting with a con- 
structive program based on established facts from 
our own experience, we might succeed if there were 
an organized effort among college teachers back of 
the movement, but how can we obtain such an 
organized effort? 


These quotations express the sentiments of 
most college and many high-school teachers 
whose courses require a knowledge of simple 
arithmetic procedures and who believe that high 
standards of attainment anywhere will become 
increasingly difficult if the conditions which 
excited these remarks become much more acute. 

Professor Jensen makes a suggestion, only to 
ask a pertinent question which should be con- 
sidered and acted upon by every cultural and 
scientific organization in America. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic are still the essential 
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bases of a citizenship, even if their only Utilita. 

rian purpose is the filling out, correctly, of the 

forms for compliance with soil conservation, 

legislation, insured property loans or the mor. 

and more complicated income tax blanks, 
Ross AIKEN Gortygp 
CHARLES F. Rogers 

DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


STUDENT RESEARCH IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Every student in an educational psychology 
class should be required to carry out an original 
piece of constructive research work. The prob- 
lem to be investigated should be one of the stu- 
dent’s own choosing and one in which he js 
interested. 

For a number of years the author has used 
this plan in connection with the course in edv- 
cational psychology, and it is gratifying to dis- 
cover what fine work in research a student will 
do when given the stimulation and opportunity. 
For the most part educational psychology has 
been too much theory with little if any practice 
or chance for creative investigation. A few of 
the problems chosen by students, the procedure 
and results will be listed here to illustrate what 
can be done along scientific lines. 


(a) DECLINE OF MENTAL EFFICIENCY DURING 
THE ScHooL Day 


The student who worked on this problem was 
interested in discovering when during the school 
day pupils are mentally most alert. Six addi- 
tion tests of 25 examples of equal difficulty were 
made. The tests were given to sixth grade pupils 
at six different hours during the school day— 
9:00, 10:30, 11:30, 1:00, 2:30, 3:30. The 
tests were spread out over several days. A time 
limit of ten minutes was put on each test. The 
tests were checked and the student found that 
sixth-grade pupils made the fewest errors a 
10: 30, and the other best hours during the day 
ranked as follows: 2:30, 11:30, 9:00, 3:30, 
1:00. In other words 10: 30 was the best time 
of the day for mental keenness, while 1: (0 was 
the poorest time. The student concluded that 
subjects should be spread out on a daily pro- 
gram according to their difficulty and the corr 
sponding mental efficiency of the hour. 
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CoRRELATION BETWEEN VOCABULARY AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


(b) 


The student choosing this problem proceeded 
py giving the Stanford Revision Vocabulary test 
to pu pilsin a seventh grade. The scholarship of 
each pupil for the preceding year was then aver- 
azed. The vocabulary scores and scholarship 
averages were then correlated with the Pearson 
formula, and a correlation of .58 was found. 
The student concluded that vocabulary has a 
tendency to enter into the scholarship picture to 
some considerable extent. 


(c) Sropy Hasrrs oF BrRigHT AND DULL 
PUPILS 


In this problem the student worked by the pur- 
posive observation method. Ten bright pupils 
and ten dull ones were selected as subjects. The 
student observed and recorded the activities of 
each of these 20 pupils during a study period. 
It was found that the brighter pupils spent an 
average of 90 per cent. of the time in a work 
period in actual study, while on the other hand 
the poorer pupils put in less than 40 per cent. 
in study. The conclusions suggested that per- 
haps a lack of interest prevents more study and 
higher scholarship of the dull pupils. 


(d) INFLUENCE OF THE EARLY USE or NATIVE 
TONGUE ON SCHOLARSHIP OF INDIAN GIRLS 


The student had access to records at a high 
school for Indian girls. The scholarship of stu- 
dents was averaged into honor points per unit. 
The Indian girls were then divided into two 
groups—those who had spoken native Indian in 
early childhood, and those who did not. The 
scholarship of each group was then averaged. 
It was discovered that the girls who had used 
the native tongue averaged lower in general 
high-school scholarship—and the conclusion of 
the psychology student (herself an Indian) was 
that the learning of the English as a childhood 
tongue helps materially in later study. 


¢) CORRELATION BETWEEN GENERAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENT EVENTS 


This student wondered if the best students are 
best posted on eurrent happenings. An objec- 
‘ive test on current events was made and given 
‘o a college class. From the registrar’s records 
4 scholarship average in honor points per credit 
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hour was derived on each of the students. The 
Pearson correlation was calculated between the 
scores on the current events test and the scho- 
lastic averages and found to be .32. The stu- 
dent researcher concluded that the best college 
students are not best posted on current affairs, 
probably because they are too busy with regular 
study duties to give much time to reading news- 
papers and magazines. 


(f{) Do ATHLETES IMPROVE SCHOLARSHIP IN 
COLLEGE? 


The student (himself an athlete) selected 50 
college athletes and secured an average of col- 
lege grades on each athlete for several quarters. 
The high-school record on each athlete was then 
averaged and the two scholarship averages were 
then correlated with the Pearson formula and 
found to be .70. The student offered conclusions 
that the athlete who was “carried along” in high 
school tried the same tactics in college, while the 
fellow who was scholastically successful in high 
school in most cases did the same type of work 
after he came to college. 


(g) CORRELATION BETWEEN ARITHMETIC 
ABILITY AND GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP 


In this problem the student took a class of 
college people and from the registrar’s records 
made two marks for each student—a mark on 
arithmetic (required of all college freshmen) 
and a mark on average scholarship. The Pear- 
son correlation between the two series was found 
to be only .34. The researcher concluded that 
arithmetic calls for a very specific type of con- 
crete reasoning, and the student who is superior 
in other subjects may easily fall down in this 
one subject if he does not possess that special 
reasoning ability. 


CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


Digests of these bits of research are presented 
here to indicate the possibilities of student crea- 
tive genius on practical problems. Many other 
problems have been worked out involving all 
types of procedures. The plan of student re- 
search puts added enthusiasm into educational 
psychology and gives the student himself very 
practical experience in the handling of scientific 
data and the working toward logical conclusions. 

Water W. LupeMAN, Dean 

SOUTHERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SPRINGFIELD, S. DAK. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATION OF GYPSIES IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Tue Gypsy of Czechoslovakia, as elsewhere in 
Central Europe, is a real problem for the educa- 
tor. The attempts of the previous governments 
to foree him io send his children to schools 
failed; the language and the migratory habits 
of these vagrants have survived in spite of the 
legal and social steps of the authorities. 

A novel attempt to deal with this problem was 
taken on December 22, 1926, in UzZhorod (the 
eapital of the Carpatho-Ruthenian section of 
Czechoslovakia) by opening a special class for 
Gypsy children, who abound in this eastern part 
of the Republic. The Gypsy came to that part 
of the world in the fourteenth century and it 
took five hundred years to establish an educa- 
tional institution on the theory that the school 
should be adapted to the background of the 
Gypsy child and attract him enough to stay 
therein. The head of the school, Josef Simek, 
took for his starting point the sociological prin- 
ciple that the Gypsy child could not be educated 
successfully in a regular school with the stand- 
ard curriculum, simply because it has quite a 
different cultural background and _ traditions; 
he is brought up in the “marginal” (or “inter- 
stitial”) culture, living usually on the outskirts 
of towns and villages, moving from place to 
place, begging for his living, submerged in a 
low moral and physical standard, without any 
formal education, with only the training pro- 
vided by his family and his tribe. He is not 
subjected to any discipline or social limitations. 
The child speaks one of the Gypsy dialects. 
Surprisingly enough, he has a strong sense of 
superiority in regard to the working people and 
considers himself quite above those having to 
work for their living. 

The instruction given in this unique school 
takes this Gypsy background as the starting 
point. A Gypsy therein is not subjected to a 
concentrated and systematic work, at the begin- 
ning at least. Hence the instruction is given 
only in periods of 30 minutes and only the most 
introduced. The 

1 J, Simek describes his experiment in ‘‘Skoly pro 
cikanské déti’’ (‘‘Schools for Gypsy Children,’’ 
in Véstnik Pedagogicky, November, 1936, Vol. 14, 
No. 9, pp. 352-355. 


fundamental subjects are 


Gypsy language and its symbolic concepts are 
used at the beginning. The experiment shows 
that the children find it rather difficult to read 
and hence singing, preferred by them, is fre. 
quently introduced. A_ great interest was 
aroused when it was announced that a noted 
Gypsy musician was to give regular lessons jy 
violin playing. Another very successful subject 
was the teaching of dressmaking to the girls, 
On the whole, the Gypsy children learn with 
difficulty the subjects which require a steady 
amount of energy and effort; they know more 
than the non-Gypsy children about practical life 
experiences—the result of their nomadic life, 
They are most interested in music, then in 
mathematics and less in natural sciences, history 
(especially in heroic and romantic incidents) 
and fairy-tales. The least interesting subject is 
grammar, and they do not like at all to read 
and write. Their unwillingness to master the 
assigned lessons is very apparent. When the 
attempt was made to teach them music from 
the notes in the second year, the students showed 
decidedly their preference for improvised play- 
ing. 

The experiment has also shown that it takes 
about four years of such schooling to produce 
any ambition in the children to be adapted to 
the normal cultural conditions of their country. 

Only a few have decided to continue their 
education by registering in the upper elemen- 
tary grades of the regular state school. The 
parents have lately shown their interest in the 
Gypsy institution and are proud when their 
child can read to them official letters from the 
authorities. This leads to a certain superior 
attitude of the children. It would be interesting 
to find out whether the school training will even- 
tually produce culture conflicts between the 
children with some education and their unedu- 
cated parents and the consequent social disor- 
ganization—such as is characteristic of the 
immigrant families in the United States. 

Another gain has been the interest of the 
Gypsy colony in adult education. A theatrical 
production was prepared and produced in pub- 
lie. 

The number of registered pupils shows a nor- 
mal development. In the first year, 1926-27, 
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99 pupils were on the rolls, 28, 33, 35, 42, 38, 50, 
| 44 in the subsequent years, and 50 in 1934- 
35, Altogether, 36 pupils graduated during the 
‘en-year period, and 9 registered in the higher 
elementary school—although not one graduated. 
Another interesting fact is that not one of the 
tates has become an artisan; most of them 


anc 


vradt 
are musicians by profession. 

The experiment has proved so successful that 
additional Gypsy classes have been opened (at 
Lubica near Kezmar, Mukaéevo, Giraltovee and 
DobSiné. 

JosePH §. Roucek 

New YoRK UNIVERSITY 


THE REINTRODUCTION OF THE 
TWELVE-YEAR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PERIOD IN 

GERMANY 

On November 30, 1936, the German minister 
of education, Bernhard Rust, released a decree 
according to which in the year 1937 the twelfth- 
grade students as well as the thirteenth-grade 
pupils of the German secondary schools will be 
admitted to the final examination, the “Reife- 
pruefung.” 

Dr. Rust issued this decree because “the Ger- 
man four-year plan, the need for army officers 
and the desirability of having new men in the 
professions” called for a twelve-year rather than 
a thirteen-year period of secondary education. 

An official statement of the “German Nach- 
richtenbureau” of December 4, 1936, emphasizes 
the fact that the increase in the term of com- 
pulsory military training as well as the growing 
demand in some of the professions brought about 
“through the suecessful re-employment cam- 
paign of the Nazis” necessitated this change in 
the time allotment for secondary training of the 
male students. Inasmuch as girls are not 
affected by this situation all girls’ secondary 
schools are still eondueted according to the old- 
time requirements, although some change may be 
expected in the near future. 

The decree stresses the following points: 


(1) The examinations of the present thirteenth 
grade (Oberprima) will be conducted several weeks 
(Mor to those of the twelfth grade (Unterprima). 

(=) In the year 1937, the written part of the 


"nal examinations will be omitted in both groups. 
Only 


oral examinations will be conducted. 
In order to round out the education of the 
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twelfth grade, instruction in German, history, geog- 
raphy and biology is to cover the material pre- 
scribed for the thirteenth grade. In chemistry, 
physics and mathematics, the students must be 
prepared to follow the lectures in the universities 
to advantage. Thus far the readjustment of in- 
struction in languages is left to the individual 
institutions. 


A short historical survey will show that this 
decree reintroduces the pre-war twelve-year sys- 
tem, which, however, was divided in three years 
of “Vorschule” and nine years of secondary edu- 
cation. The new regulations call for four years 
of “Grundschule” and eight years of secondary 
schooling. 

Before the war one year of compulsory mili- 
tary training was added to the twelve years of 
school attendance. In the years following the 
war this thirteen-year period was maintained in 
spite of the abolition of compulsory military 
training. The adjustment was made by the in- 
troduction of the four-year “Grundschule” in 
place of the three-year “Vorschule.” 

The reintroduction of the compulsory military 
service and the establishment of the “Arbeits- 
dienst” superimposed a two and one-half year 
period on the thirteen years of schooling. In 
other words, it called for a fifteen and one-half 
year pre-professional education. 

The authorities in national socialistic Germany 
declare that it is contrary to their principles to 
foster a system of education by virtue of which 
the young people will be unable to begin their 
professional education before the age of twenty- 
two. 

Another factor prompting the change is the 
smaller number of students in the graduating 
classes caused by the reduced birth rate of the 
war years and the national socialistic tendency 
of cutting down the enrolment in the secondary 
schools. In the year 1932, for instance, about 
25,000 young men were in the graduating classes 
of the Prussian secondary schools. This number 
has decreased annually until in 1936 it has sunk 
to the low level of 12,500. The total number of 
students in the twelfth grade was 13,000 in the 
same year. The combination of these two classes 


will result in a graduating class of 27,500 in 
1937. 

Among the many results of this decree will 
be a substantial reduction of classes and subjects 
A total of 690 “Ober- 


in the secondary schools. 
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primas” will be discontinued in Prussia, and the 
number of individual class sessions will be 
reduced by one fourteenth. 

Naturally the graduates of the revised secon- 
dary schools will hardly have been able to cover 
the same amount of instruction as their prede- 
cessors did. Whether this will lead to a definite 
lowering of educational standards in Germany 
remains to be seen. 
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Incidentally the Swiss and Austrian secondary 
schools are eight-year institutions. The adyy. 
cates of the shorter secondary period hay 
always stressed the fact that the graduates of 
these Swiss and Austrian preparatory schools 
were admitted to the German universities on the 
same basis as the German students. 


Hans Napsuorz 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


BUILDING CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

THE board of education in its 1937 budget is 
levying the full rate of 58 cents allowed by law 
for its building fund. This will produce tax 
extensions of $11,800,000 and estimated collec- 
tions of $10,625,000. Expressed in another way, 
roughly one dollar in every fourteen of general 
property tax collections will go into the building 
fund. 

Unlike other local governments, the school 
board finances its building operations almost 
wholly from current taxes instead of bond sales. 
It virtually abandoned construction during the 
depression. The 1936 levy, which was the same 
as that for 1937, was the first to provide any 
substantial building program. Before 1936 
building fund taxes were limited for several 
years to the amount necessary to keep existing 
buildings in repair, about $4,000,000 a year. 

The 1937 appropriations for new buildings, 
sites and permanent improvements to existing 
structures total about $8,250,000. Actual con- 
struction costs are estimated at $5,225,000, this 
being exclusive of the cost of equipping the 
buildings once they are erected. In the econ- 
struction program the Federal Public Works 
Administration is matching local funds almost 
dollar for dollar, with a grant of $2,351,000. 

This school building program deserves careful 
study and eriticism, which should not be taken 
as unfriendly. Any program involving such an 
increase in taxes demands the closest inspection, 
particularly when the fiscal affairs of local gov- 
ernments are in their present distressed state. 

School building programs in the past have 
been the cause of widespread graft, extrava- 
gance and scandal. There is no reason why they 


should, and the reputation of the present board 
and its president, Mr. MeCahey, for sound busi- 
ness practices seems a substantial guarantee that 
these evils of the past need not be repeated. 

The program gives evidence of careful plan. 
ning. As one instance, it avoids the mont- 
mental and costly structures of the past. Most 
of the proposed new schools are small, located 
in growing neighborhoods and placed on sites 
large enough for future expansion without waste 
of funds. 

The bulk of the money will go for new ele- 
mentary schools. The city’s elementary school 
population is decreasing, not growing. If school 
buildings lasted forever, and if population 
stayed put in the same districts of the city, new 
elementary schools would be clearly unjusti- 
fiable. But schools wear out, and families move, 
and in these factors must be found the justifica- 
tion of much of the present program. 

The 1937 program will provide seats for 11, 
825 elementary pupils. Of these seats 5,814 will 
be in buildings replacing existing structures. 
Some of these buildings are 70 and 80 years old, 
some even have been condemned by the fire de- 
partment. 

The net addition of 6,011 new seats falls 
roughly into two classes. The first class is 
the colored districts. There severe crowding of 
families has given areas a school population 
often three times as great as the same areas had 
when occupied by white residents. 

The second class of additional seats is designe 
to meet population shifts. The new buildings 
are largely in recently settled, outlying districts. 
Meanwhile, in the blighted areas, the school 
board has buildings half filled, or closed for lack 








of pupils. But such quarters are useless for 
children living six or eight miles away. 

The portion of the building program most 
open to eriticism is that providing for elimina- 
tion of double shifts in a number of schools. 
Under this system a classroom is used for two 
classes of four hours’ duration each instead of 
a single class attending five hours. While class 
time for these children is cut by 20 per cent., it 
is possible that instruction does not suffer, since 
the teachers work six-hour shifts and each class 
therefore has “one and a half” teachers. 

The possibilities of double classroom shifts, 
with more intensive instruction, deserve serious 
consideration. This may be the only way in 
which Chicago schools can meet the cost of cut- 
ting the teacher load, now about 39 pupils to 
the teacher in elementary schools, to the desir- 
able maximum of 30 pupils. To institute such a 
system and in addition give each class a room to 
itself would not only inerease educational pay 
rolls by millions of dollars but would require 25 
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or 30 million dollars to provide additional eclass- 
rooms. 

In sum, such evidence as is at hand indicates 
that the proposed school building program will 
be carried out in economical fashion, and that 
the proposed new buildings are, on the whole, 
justified. There remains the question of the 
probable effect of an increase in taxation, for 
building purposes, on the other activities of the 
school board. 

The school system, because it subsists more 
completely on general property taxes than any 
other local government, suffers most severely 
from failure to collect such taxes. It is well 
established that an inerease in taxes is almost 
inevitably reflected in an increase in tax delin- 
quency. 

The most serious objection to the school build- 
ing program is that by increasing taxes it tends 
to reduce tax collections further, speeding the 
day when school teachers will again face payless 
pay days.—The Chicago Tribune. 


REPORTS 


DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
OF 1936 


Tus report follows the pattern of previous 
summaries prepared by the Joint Commission on 
the Kmergeney in Edueation (1933-1935) and 
the Educational Policies Commission (1935- 
1936). The effort to summarize periodically 
important committee pronouncements in the field 
of education is regarded as a step in the direction 
ol a cumulative exchange and coordination of 
effort in the field of educational policy-making. 

The article does not cover all committee activ- 
ity in the field of education. It ineludes only 
the reports of deliberative groups of national 
scope. An effort has been made to list all such 
reports of major importance, but of course eri- 


‘A less highly seleeted list for 1935 is available 
on request from the Edueational Policies Commis- 
Sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
). C. Earlier reports in this series include: (1) 


cana Mdueation Association, Research Division, 
oe Bulletin 12: 147-238; September, 1934. 
“ashington, D. C.: the Association. 25 cents. 


9 


\“) ‘*Deliberative Committee Reports of 1935,’’ 
“CHOOL AND Society, May 9, 1936. (Reprinted in 


Ju 1e. 19026 » . . ee ° 
ne, 1936, by the Educational Policies Commis- 
10n, 








teria of importance vary from one individual 
to another. Executive, routine and progress 
reports are not included. 

In this publication thirty-six committee re- 
ports are listed. However, six of this number 
were also included in the 1935 summary, since 
they reported early in 1936. Following last 
year’s precedent, a few early 1937 reports are 
included. 

The ensuing analyses refer only to the thirty 
reports which have not previously been summar- 
ized. Thirteen of these thirty reports were 
sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion and its departments; five by the American 
Council on Education; two by the National 
Society for the Study of Education; and ten by 
other associations, which are represented by one 
investigation each. 

The thirty reports have been divided into five 
general classifications: (1) aims and social back- 
ground; (2) school administration and finance; 
(3) teacher personnel; (4) pupil personnel and 
guidance, and (5) materials and methods of 
instruction. Table 1 shows the number of 
reports in each classification for 1935 and 1936. 
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TABLE 1 the Place of Research in Educational] Reeon. 
eS struction, Jesse B. Sears, Chairman. 
Area of investigation 1935 1936 Reviewed in 1935 summary. 








Aims and social background 
Administration and finance 
Teacher personnel 

Pupil personnel and guidance 
Instruction—materials and methods 


| 


4. National Education Association, Depariney; 
of Secondary-School Principals, Committ 
on Orientation. 

Briggs, Thomas H., chairman. Issues of S¢cop. 
dary Education: Committee on the Orientation of 
of ; : Fl ; ; Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 59, Chicago: 

rhe thirty studies of 1936 and the thirty-five Department of Secondary-School Principals, Yj, 
of 1935 are classified in Table 2 according to the tional Education Association (5835 Kimbark An. 

various levels of education which they represent. nue), January, 1936. 372 p. 

Reviewed in 1935 summary. 
sane 4 Briggs, Thomas H., chairman. Functions oj 
ao Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 64. Chicago; 
sntisnanansonsensesamciine 1935 1936 — Department of Secondary-School Principals, Ny. 
tional Education Association (H. V. Chureh, 

Executive Secretary, 5835 Kimbark Avenue), Jany 

ary, 1937. 266 p. 

Lists ten functions of secondary education, 
Each function receives individual treatment in the 
ten sections of the report. 


| mane 


Q 
fo} 


Total 











Elementary education 
Secondary education 
Higher education 
Klementary and secondary 
Secondary and higher 
Elementary, secondary and higher 


| WEI AD 


Total 


I. AIMS AND SocIAL BACKGROUND 5. National Education Association, Departmer 
American Council on Education, Advisory Com- of Superintendence, Commission on Educa 
if tional Interpretation. 

Pickell, Frank G., chairman. The Improvei 
of Education. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1937. 328 p. 

Part One reviews the social background, cover- 
ing natural resources; economic, physical and men- 
tal security; home and family life, and political 


wth 


rights and responsibilities. Part Two sets forth 


mittee to the National Resources Committee, 
E. C. Elliott, Chairman. 

Watson, Goodwin. ‘‘Human Resources: A Re- 
port Submitted to the National Resources Commit- 
tee by the American Council on Edueation.’’ 
Educational Record, 17: 3-94; January, 1936. 

Reviewed in 1935 summary.2 


2. National Education Association, Department the responsibility of education in a democracy and 
of Educational Research (American Educa- suggests the necessity for a long-time program ot 
tional Research Association), Committee on educational improvement. 


History of Education and Comparative Edu- : oom ; 
. I 6. National Education Association and Depari 


cation. : ‘ ; ' 
ment of Superintendence, Educational Pol: 


Edwards, Newton, chairman. ‘‘ History of Edu- 
cation and Comparative Eduecation.’’ Review of 
Educational Research, 6: 353-456; October, 1936. 

The first chapter reviews the history of education 
in the United States by periods: (1) the colonial 


cies Commission. 

Stoddard, A. J., chairman. The Unique Fuw 
tion of Education in American Democracy. Was! 
ington, D. C.: Educational Policies Commissiot, 
1937. 129 p. 

Reviews of the socio-economic background 
American education. ‘‘The center of observation 
is in society, not merely in the educational profes 
sion.’’ States five principles to guide in discover 
ing the task of education in American life. Reters 
to early plans for education, state-wide or nations 
in scope, traces the development of our eduecat 


’ 


period, and (2) the national period; also gives an 
account of state histories of education and the 
history of education in Canada. The second chap- 
ter is devoted to the history of education in certain 
countries of Europe. The third chapter is con- 


cerned with comparative education. 


3. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- philosophy, and states that new interests and 
demand educational readjustments. The last ¢hé) 
ters deal with the integrity and administrati 
2 National Education Association, Educational independence of education and the conditions 
Policies Commission. ‘‘ Deliberative Committee 1 ol 
Reports of 1935.’’ Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 


ciation, 1935. 


jdeas 


tional Research Association), Committee on 


requisite for the discharge of education: 


tions. 
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- yVational Society for the Study of Education, 

i Committee on International Understanding, 
I. L. Kandel, Chairman. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
International Understanding through the Public- 
school Curriculum. Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part 
II. Bloomington, Ill.: Publie School Publishing 
(o., 1937. 406 p. 

The general problems listed by the committee 
relate to international interdependence; patriotism, 
ormed citizenship and international understand- 
ing; and the development of international atti- 
tudes. The relationship between publie school 
curricula and international understanding is set 
forth by the chairman, and the contributions of 
the various school subjects to international under- 
standing are treated in twenty-five chapters. 
Studies of education for international relationships 
in other countries are presented. The preparation 
of teachers and teaching aids and materials are 


inf: 


diseussed in the final section. 


II, ScHooL ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


5, American Council on Education, Committee on 
Administrative Phases of State Educational 
Systems (Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education, in 
cooperation with the Social Science Research 
Council), Albert B. Meredith, Chairman. 

Chambers, M. M. Some Features of State Edu- 

cational Administrative Organization. Washing- 

American Council on Edueation, 1936. 

(Planographed. ) 

A survey of the composition and inter-relation- 

ships of the agencies through which each of the 

state governments diseharges its publie educational 


ton, D. C.: 


283 p. 


functions, 


American Council on Education, Committee on 
Government and Educational Finance, John 
K. Norton, Chairman. 

Norton, John K., and Norton, Margaret All- 
tucker, Wealth, Children and Education. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
100 » 

A summary and interpretation of important re- 
‘ent research concerning the ability and effort of 
the states to support edueation and the relative 
adequacy of the edueational programs thus pro- 


vided, 


1, National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Committee on Standards. 


Sahm , we 
Schinidt, H. W., chairman, and others. ‘‘ Factors 
| 


vertinent to School Building Planning.’’ Proceed- 
ais of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting. Nashville, 
renn.: National Couneil on Schoolhouse Construc- 
‘on (Ray L. Hamon, Seeretary), 1936. p. 84-102. 
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The committee ‘‘has prepared a number of sug- 
gestions in regard to various conditions which affect 
the health and comfort of the pupils. It presents 
them, herewith, as an initial contribution of what 
it proposes will eventually cover the various factors 
that enter into a proper understanding of the physi- 
cal needs of a school and means whereby they may 
be met.’’ The suggestions cover specific points on 
classrooms, corridors, stairways and exits, adminis- 
tration rooms, library, physical education rooms 
and kindergarten of elementary school buildings; 
and classrooms, science laboratories, home econom- 
ies laboratories, physical education rooms, adminis- 
tration rooms, library, music department rooms, 
auditorium and sanitary conveniences. 


11. National Education Association, Department 
of Rural Education, Yearbook Committee. 
Lathrop, Edith A., editor and chairman, and 


others. Rural School Libraries. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1936. 
Idi-p. 


Articles contributed by individual authors in- 
clude the reading problem in rural schools; the 
administrative control of school libraries; financial 
support of school libraries, book selection; organi- 
zation, administration, care and use of schoolbook 
collections; the library in relation to the curricu- 
lum; state school library supervision; and respon- 
sibilities of teacher-training agencies for rural 
school library service. An annotated bibliography 
is appended. 


12. National Education Association and American 
Library Association, Joint Committee on 
School Libraries, Edith A. Lathrop, Chair- 
man. 

Witmer, Eleanor M. School Library Studies and 
Research. Reprinted from the Library Quarterly, 
October, 1936. 

Suggests these areas of investigation: (1) the 
objectives of library service in schools, (2) school 
library administration, (3) library instruction, (4) 
school library personnel, (5) certification and stand- 
ards, (6) reading problems and the school library, 
(7) the library and its equipment, (8) history of 
school libraries, (9) school library surveys and (10) 
foreign school library studies. 


III. TEACHER PERSONNEL 


13. National Education Association, Committee on 
Tenure for Teachers. 

DuShane, Donald, chairman, and others. 
Decisions on Teacher Tenure in 1935. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1936. 47 p. 

Brings up to date a similar report issued in June, 
1935, and covers court decisions on tenure rendered 
during the calendar year 1935. During this period 


Court 
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the higher courts of eighteen states rendered judg- 
ments in forty-two cases relating to teacher tenure. 
chairman and others. A 
Handbook on Teacher Tenure. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1936. 30 p. 
(Also published as the September, 1936, Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association.) 
Sets forth the position of the National Educa- 
tion Association on teacher tenure and reviews the 
types of tenure laws, number of teachers affected, 
a detailed analysis of tenure laws in five states and 
the effect of tenure laws on school administrative 
Provisions for teacher tenure in foreign 


DuShane, Donald, 


officers. 
countries are described. 

DuShane, Donald, chairman. Teachers’ Con- 
tracts: with Special Reference to Adverse Condi- 
tions of Employment. Washington, D. C.: National 
Edueation Association, 1936. 31 p. 

Covers the use of contracts, pre-employment con- 
the content of contracts and personal 
and school board rules 
having contractual force. Four hundred contract 
forms were analyzed. The committee advises that 
teachers’ contracts provide (a) a definite term; 
(b) a definite salary; (c) definite reasons for ter- 
mination of contract and (d) phraseology such as 
to be legally enforceable. 


ditions, 


restrictions in contracts 


14. National Education Association and Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 

Stoddard, A. J., chairman. A National Organi- 
zation for Education. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. February, 1937. 47 p. 

Includes a study of the opinions of representa- 
tive educators. Consideration is given to the pur- 
poses of a national educational organization, its 
membership, its social and economic activities, the 
protection it should afford members, specific provi- 
sions for the various branches of educational 
service, the relationship between state, local and 
national organizations and aspects of the problem 
use by study 


of lay affiliations. A guide for 


groups is included. 


IV. PuPpiL PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
15. American Council on Education, Committee on 
Educational Testing, J. B. Johnston, Chair- 
man. 
Beers, F. S. ‘‘The Human Side of This Testing 
Business; the Report of the 1936 College Sopho- 
Educational Record, 17: 


more Testing Program.’ 
577-608; October, 1936. 

Summarizes several programs of testing and gui- 
In 1936, 101 colleges 
Percentile 


dance in individual colleges. 
took part in the sophomore program. 
tables indicate progress in subjects of study. 
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16. American Council on Education, Committe. 
on Manual of Examinaitons, Herber; E 
Hawkes, Chairman. 

Hawkes, Herbert E; Lindquist, E. F.; and Mann, 
C. R., editors. The Construction and Use of 
Achievement Examinations; a Manual for Secon. 
dary School Teachers. Boston: Houghton Mifiiy 
Co., 1936. 497 p. 

General considerations include: the identifieatioy 
and definition of objectives to be measured, the 
theory of test construction, and the construction 
tests. Examinations in the major subject fields are 
discussed in detail. Coneludes with a chapter on 
the uses and abuses of examinations. ‘‘The class. 
room teacher must learn how to build good tests, 
not so much in order that he may construct his own 
examinations, as that he may make the most effe. 
tive use of and best interpret the results obtained 
from examinations constructed by others.’’ 


17. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Mental and Physical Development. 

Stoddard, George D., chairman. ‘‘ Mental and 
Physical Development.’’ Review of Educational 
Research, 6: 1-152; February, 1936. 

Reviewed in 1935 summary. 


18. National Education Association, Mepariment 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. 

Baker, Harry J., chairman. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene 
and Adjustment.’’ Review of Educational Re 
search, 6: 458-576; December, 1936. 

Traces historical development and modern trends 
in the study of personality. School and community 
influences on mental growth and adjustment are 
suggested. The normal child, behavior problems 
and delinquency and physically and mentally excep: 
tional children receive special consideration. The 
final chapter is devoted to technics and instruments 
of mental hygiene. 


at 


19. National Education Association, Deparim 
of Educational Research (American Educo- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Counseling. 

Heck, Arch O., chairman. ‘‘ Pupil Personnel, 
Guidance and Counseling.’’ Review of Educatwona 
Research, 6: 153-275; April, 1936. 

Covers the following topics by chapters: schoo! 
attendance, school progress, school marks, peat 
ing and reporting; characteristics of pupil a al 
tion at the elementary, secondary and college levels 
and guidance and counseling at the same three 


levels. 












Vutional Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Editorial 
Committee, Samuel Berman, Chairman. 

National Education Association, Department of 
ntary School Principals. Personality Adjust- 
f the Elementary-School Child. Fifteenth 
Washington, D. C.: the Department, 


Eleme 
0 


Yearbook. 


July, 1936. 672 p. 
(Contributions by child guidance specialists and 
school principals on mental hygiene and pupil ad- 


‘ustment as a major function of the elementary 
school. Deals with the nature of the growing child, 
the environmental factors influencing pupil adjust- 
ment, and methods of diagnosing and treating mal- 
adjustment. A chapter summarizing selected 


research studies is ineluded. 


National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on the Grouping of Pupils, War- 
ren W. Coxe, Chairman. 

Reviewed in 1935 summary. 


wi. 


Progressive Education Association, Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College. 
Aikin, W. M., chairman. ‘‘ First Years of the 

Eight-Year Experimental Study.’’ Educational 

Record, 17: sup. 70-77, January, 1936. 


A progress report. 


United States Office of Education, Committee 
on Youth Problems, Fred J. Kelly, Chair- 
man. 

Cammell, Dorothy B., comp. Youth; What Civic 
and Service Clubs Can Do To Help. U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education Circular 
No. 154. Washington, D. C.: February, 1936. 
29 p. (Mimeographed.) 

Suggestions are outlined as follows: (1) Surveys 
and fact-finding procedures; (2) public discussion 
of the problems; and (3) representative problems 
and programs to meet them. The last topic sug- 
gested is subdivided into (a) employment and 
vocational guidanee, (b) recreation, (¢) delin- 
ency prevention and (d) guidance and counsel- 


Committee on Youth Problems. Youth; How 
Communities Can Help. U. 8. Department of the 
‘nterlor, Office of Edueation Bulletin, 1936, No. 


T 


alg Washington, D, C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1936, 77 p. 

Part I deals with the coordination of community 
resources, Part II with program activities and 
Part IIT with community activities. A list of ref- 

nees is appended. 

‘lover, Katherine. Youth; Leisure for Living. 
S. Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 

Bulletin, 1936, No. 18-II. Washington, D. C.: 
Yerament Printing Office, 1936. 126 p. 


U.S 
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a) 


Follows a discussion of ‘‘youth and the new 
leisure’’ with reports of new recreation develop- 
ments and suggestive community programs. The 
problem of adapting education to special needs is 
considered and specific activities are suggested. 

Swanson, H. B. Youth; Education for Those out 
of School. U.S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 18-III. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1936. 
76 p. 

Part I deals with the continuance of general edu- 
cation through such means as emergency colleges, 
university extension and correspondence courses and 
high-school classes for postgraduates. Part IT sug- 
gests free-time educational activities, and Part III 
sets forth various means for obtaining vocational 
training for out-of-school youth. 

Kitson, Harry D. Youth; Vocational Guidance 
for Those out of School. U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 
18-IV. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1936. 81 p. 

Describes certain groups organized for dealing 
with vocational problems and sets forth some tech- 
niques of guidance. Also describes the work of 
several guidance centers. Agencies which will help 
in finding jobs are suggested. 

Harley, D. L. Youth; Finding Jobs. U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1936, No. 18-V. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1936. 59 p. 

The section headings indicate the nature of the 
bulletin; youth’s need of work; learning working 
opportunities; odd jobs; self-help projects; 
‘“‘made’’ work; newly created jobs of social sig- 
nificance; and utilizing community resources. 

Jessen, Carl A., and Hutchins, H. Clifton. 
Youth; Community Surveys. U. 8S. Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education Bulletin, 1936, 
No. 18-VI. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. 97 p. 

Thirteen communities, ranging from about 4,000 
to more than a million population, cooperated in 
conducting the thirteen surveys reported, which 
brought together facts concerning the education, 
employment and recreation of youth. 


V. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
24. American Chemical Society, Division of Chemi- 
cal Education, Committee on Correlation of 
High School with College Chemistry. 
Gordon, N. E., chairman, and others. An Out- 
line of Essentials for a Year of High School Chem- 
istry. 12 p. Reprinted from Journal of Chemical 
Education, April, 1936. 
Revises and brings up to date a similar outline 
of essentials published some years previously. Ad- 
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vises that in the teaching of high-school chemistry 
the view-point should be informational, broadening 
and cultural as contrasted with the technical and 
professional attitude in college chemistry teaching. 
Also advises against a separate college entrance 


course. Suggests topics for eleven teaching units. 


25. American Council on Education, Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education, Ben G. Gra- 
ham, Chairman. 

Koon, Cline M., and Noble, Allen W., compilers. 
National Visual Education Directory. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1936. 269 p. 

This directory, prepared in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education, tabulates the 
audio-visual equipment in 8,806 elementary and 


secondary school systems. 


26. American Historical Association, Commission 
on the Investigation of the Social Studies in 
the Schools, A. C. Krey, Chairman and Direc- 
tor. 

Beale, Howard K. Are American Teachers Free? 
Part XII: Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1936. 


The sub-title reads: ‘‘An analysis of restraints 


855 p. 


upon the freedom of teaching in the American 
schools.’’ Reviews problems which arise in study- 
The approach is socio- 


s ‘‘natural 


ing freedom in teaching. 
logical rather than that of the teacher’ 
rights.’’ Phases of the problem, treated by chap- 
ters, include a consideration of the heritage of the 
past; freedom of expression on war problems, on 
peace and internationalism, on patriotism, politics, 
economic and social questions, history, religion and 
the influence of text-books, the curricu- 
conduct of 


science ; 
lum, methods of teaching, ete.; the 
teachers; special conditions affecting the freedom 
of teachers in private schools and in Negro schools; 
effect of tenure regulations; regulations governing 
appointment; extra-scholastic and intra-scholastic 
The effect of freedom of teaching on 
Means of 


pressures, 
the purposes of education is considered. 
increasing freedom are suggested and the question 
of ‘‘how much freedom is desirable’’ is discussed. 

Marshall, Leon C., and Goetz, Rachel Marshall. 
Curriculum Making in the Social Studies: A Social 
Process Approach. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. 252 p. 

The first chapter is devoted to the value and 
significance of the ‘‘ social process approach.’’ The 
classification of this 
treatise covers: (a) adjustment with the external 
world; (b) and 
(ce) guiding human motivation and 


social processes utilized in 


physical biological continuance 
conservation ; 


aspiration; (d) developing and operating the agen- 
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cies of social organization; (e) securing and direct. 
ing cultural changes; and (f) personality Molding, 

Chapter two is coneerned with the underlying 
features of the human scene. The nine succeeding 
chapters are based on the social processes listed 
above. 


27. Association for Childhood Education, Seieyo, 
Committee, Mary Floyd Babcock, Chairmay, 
Association for Childhood Education.  Seieno, 
and the Young Child. Washington, D. C.: the Asso. 
ciation, 1936. 40 p. 

Contains a bibliography, a suggested list of 
activities for kindergarten and primary childrep, 
a statement of science specialists pertinent 
science work with young children and a statemen 
of the place of science education in the education 
of young children. 


28. College Physical Education Association, Con 
mittee on Curriculum Research. 

LaPorte, William R., chairman, and _ others, 
‘*Report.’’ Proceedings, 1935. 
College Physical Education Association (Harry 4. 
Scott, Secretary), 1936. p. 8-35. 

Reviews the objectives of the committee and the 
procedures involved in formulating the physical 
education curriculum. Includes detailed separate 
reports by five subcommittees: (a) determination 


(b) selection and adaptation of 


Houston, Texas 


of objectives; 
activities; (¢) determination of suitable teaching 
situations and technies; (d) formulation of stand 
ardized achievement tests; and (e) establishing 
appropriate administrative standards. 


29. Federated Council on Art Education, Commit 
tee on Art Education in the High Schools of 
the United States. 

Klar, Walter H., chairman, and others. Repor': 
Part One. Baltimore, Md.: Federated Council ou 
Art Edueation (Leon L. Winslow, secretary, 3 Eas' 
25th Street), 1936. 134 p. 

Contains statements from prominent laymen 
their attitudes toward art education; statements 
from high-school pupils as to what, in their estima 
tion, one receives from the study of art; a pup 
school survey of the uses made of art information 
in the home; reports from high-school graduates, 
now attending schools of higher learning, as t0 the 
values of high-school art courses; estimates from 
administrative officers in art schools, colleges an 
universities, of the preparation for advanced at 
study received in high school; and similar estimate 
from high-school teachers on a few items from tt 
previous questionnaire. Part two has not yet bee! 
published. 


; } ) ; ; Buca 
30. National Advisory Council on Radio in £4 
American Political Scie! 


tion and the 

















1937 


Apri. 17, 


Association, Committee on Civie Education 
by Radio. 

Reed, Thomas H., chairman, and others. Four 
years of Network Broadcasting. Chicago: Univer- 
f Chieago Press, 1936. 77 p. 
rs the historical background, the technique 
of broadcasting and publicity and promotion meth- 
ods. It devotes one chapter to demonstrations of 
‘jistener interest.’? Relations between the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company and the council are 
deseribed. The experience of the council leads to 
the conelusion that ‘fin view of the double conflict 
between commercial and educational interests and 
between the chains and their individual stations, 
*t is useless at this time to attempt systematic 
education by national network broadeasting at 
hours when it will be available to large adult 


sity 0 


Cove 


audiences. ’ 


National Couneil of Teachers of English, Cor- 
relation Committee. 
Weeks, Ruth Mary, chairman. 
lum. English Monograph No. 5. 
[). Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 326 p. 
Proposals for correlation of English with other 
subjects of instruction. The illustrative material 
deals primarily with secondary and college educa- 
t Sets forth the theory of correlation and sug- 
gests types of correlation and tests of its value. 
The committee points out that experiments in 
correlating the materials of English instruction 
have taken six forms: (1) Correlation of English 
with other fields through incidental references and 
lated projects; (2) an English course based on 
correlation with other subjects, but not implying 
the modification of courses in any other field or 


7 
ol. 


Correlated Cur- 
New York: 


the cooperation of other subject teachers; (3) the 
fusion of English with one other subject; (4) the 
fusion of groups of subjects; (5) a curriculum 


based on the integration of all educational subjects, 
and (6) a curriculum transcending subject-matter 


divisions. 


“. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Psychology of Learning, General Methods 
of Teaching, and Supervision. 

Buswell, G. T., chairman. ‘‘Psychology of 
Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Super- 
Review of Educational Research, 6: 278- 
002; June, 1936. 

Considers the theoretical aspeets of learning and 
transfer of training and types of learning together 
With general conditions affecting learning. Sepa- 
rate chapters deal with motivation of learning, 
methods of teaching and supervision. 


vision. 19 
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33. National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence, Commission on the 
Social Studies Curriculum—1936 Yearbook, 
C. B. Glenn, Chairman. 

Reviewed in 1935 summary. 


34. National Education Association, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Committee on Supervision of English—1936 
Yearbook, Marquis E. Shattuck, Chairman. 

National Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. The De- 
velopment of a Modern Program in English. Ninth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1936. 193 p. 

The general purpose is ‘‘to stimulate thinking 
concerning the development and the overseeing of 
a modern program of instruction in the field of 
language education.’’ The procedure is to state 
principles and illustrate by examples of specific 
programs. Chapter headings indicate the scope: 
I. The situation as regards English. II. A mod- 
ern school program in English. III. The program 
in action. IV. Supervisory problems involved in 
the development of the program. V. Curriculum 
revision as a supervisory activity. VI. Other prae- 
tical procedures in solving supervisory problems. 
VII. The factor of organization. VIII. The per- 
sonality and training of the supervisor of English. 
IX. Research contributions to the modern pro- 
gram in English. The closing chapter calls atten- 
tion to ‘‘the challenge of the yearbook program 
to the average American school system.’’ 


35. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on Musie Education—1936 Year- 
book, Willis L. Uhl, Chairman. 

Reviewed in 1935 summary. 


36. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on Reading, William 8S. Gray, 
Chairman. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report. 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part I. Bloomington, IIl.: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1937. 442 p. 

The first chapter reviews developments during 
the deeade since the society’s previous yearbook on 
reading was published. Other chapters cover such 
topics as the nature and types of reading, the place 
of reading in the curriculum, materials of reading, 
the school library, measurement of achievement in 
reading and diagnosis of extreme cases of reading 
disability. The committee sets forth twelve basic 
principles underlying its recommendations. 


WinuraM G. Carr, 
Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF THE ELECTION ON 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS’ ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE TWO MAJOR 
PARTIES! 

Ir is possible to distinguish two broad types 
of attitude problems. First, the problems of a 
particular time: the distribution of attitudes in 
a group and the interrelations of attitudes in an 
individual or in a group. Second, problems of 
change, t.e., the factors which determine attitude 
changes in a given interval. 

The attitudes of the individuals in a group 
change during an interval. If no relevant event 
affecting the group as a whole occurs, one may 
expect the positive changes to be approximately 
balanced by the changes. But a 
relevant event affecting the group as a whole 
may produce a unidirectional shift in the group 
Thus Knower? exposed his subjects to 


negative 


average. 
wet or dry propaganda, compared attitude mea- 
surements before and after these events and 
found that the propaganda was effective, the 
effect varying with the kind of propaganda, the 
manner of presentation and the characteristics 
of the groups of subjects. 

Election time in 1936 offered a good oppor- 
tunity to test changes in attitudes over an inter- 
val containing a relevant event, the election. 
The campaign period was one of wide publicity 
and of fairly strong interest. Individuals were 
under social pressures to align their interest with 
one party or the other. The political parties 
were issues. An issue may be defined as an 
attitude object concerning which it is difficult 
to remain indifferent. 

The election was an event which meant that 
certain hopes were realized, others were not. 
The effects of the election may be roughly char- 
acterized as success or failure. Frequently, it 
has been more or less explicitly stated that suc- 
cessful tendencies are strengthened and that un- 
successful are weakened. Does the outeome of 
the election have a differential effect on the sup- 
porters of the winning party and the supporters 
of the losing party? In experiments on the 
apparent movement of light in a dark room, 
Sherif* has shown that individuals, in absence 

1 The investigation has been aided by a grant 
from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

2 Franklin H. Knower, Jour. Social Psychology, 
6: 315-347, 1935; Jour. Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 4: 522-532, 1936. 


of a definite frame of reference, tend to accent 
the opinions of the group with which they work 
Do political opinions follow the same tendency. 
do the losers in an election tend to accept th 
opinions of the majority? 


it 


THE EXPERIMENT 

The subjects were 166 students in the Moni. 
cello, Indiana, High School.* Attitude towarj 
the two major parties was measured twice—just 
before the election on October 29, 1936, ang 
three weeks after the election on November 24 
1936, with an equivalent form of the scale tp 
measure attitude toward any social institution, 

RESULTS 

Distribution of scores: Table 1 gives the dis. 
tribution of scores smoothed by the method 0! 
moving averages. The smoothed frequency dis- 
tributions in Table 1 are put in graphical form 
in Figs. 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1 
SMOOTHED FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 
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consensus of opinion in the group is that bot 


parties are on the whole good. The distribu: 





3 Muzafer Sherif, ‘‘The Psychology of Soci 
Norms,’’ Harper, N. Y., pp. 98-105, 1936. 

4 We wish to express our thanks and apprecia 
to Superintendent Robert Ross and Principal F. }. 
Gillespie, of the Monticello High School, for sect” 
ing the cooperation of the pupils and administer 
the seales. ; 

5 Ida B. Kelley, ‘‘Studies in Attitudes—A 
tribution to Social-Psychological Research Meth: 
ods,’’ Studies in Higher Education XXVI, Bult 
tin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, ? 
18-36, December, 1934. 
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SCALE VALUES 


FIG 2 DISTRIBUTION OF ATTITUDES 
TOWARD POLITICAL PARTIES Nov 24,1936 


ons indicate that, by and large, the attitude 
ue group were not aligned in an either- or 
fashion. If that had been true, the Republican 
trequeney in a given range should tend to equal 
the Demoerat frequency in a second range an 
‘qual but opposite amount away from the neu- 
tral point, 6.0. But on October 29, 48 per cent. 
‘ the attitude seores of Democrat and 44 per 
cent. of the seores of Republican were between 
! and 9.9, while only 16 per cent. of the scores 


Vemocrat and 18 per cent. of the ratings of 


Republican were between 2.0 and 3.9. The dif- 
ference between 48 per cent. (per cent. highly 
favorable to Democrat) and 18 per cent. (per 
cent. equally unfavorable to Republican) is 30 
per cent. The percentage difference is 6.0 times 
the standard error of the difference of the two 
percentages. The ratio of the difference, 44 per 
cent. minus 16 per cent., to its standard error 
is 5.8. 

Group averages: Table 2 shows the average 
ratings on October 29 and November 24, the 
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difference between the averages, and the correla- 
tion between the first and second rating. 


TABLE 2 








Second rating 


8.D. 


First rating 
Attitude towards . 





Mean 





Democrats 7.< 2. 7.57 
Republicans 6.63 
Difference —.35 
S.E. pire. Pe is 


—1.98 








To compute the significance of the difference 
the formula for the standard error of the differ- 
ence of correlated averages was used.® 

Neither of the obtained differences between 
first and second rating is statistically significant. 
However, both are in accord with the hypothesis 
that winning attitudes are strengthened and los- 
ing weakened. The probability that a shift of 
1.20 of the 
hypothesis arose by chance is 11.5 per cent.; 


standard errors in the direction 
the probability that the 1.98 shift arose by 
chance is 2.4 per cent. The probability that 
both shifts in the direction of the hypothesis 
arose by chance is about 3 in 1,000. 
Distribution of the changes: The individual 
shifts in attitudes were correlated with the first 
If the second score was the lower the 
difference was considered minus. First ratings 
correlate with changes —.214 + .050 for Demo- 
This 
of the 
nearly 


rating. 


erat and —.296 + .048 for Republican. 
suggests that, in general, the members 
group became less partisan and more 
neutral during the interval. 

The average changes and the standard devia- 
tions of the distributions of changes for the 
whole group and for those who gave an extreme 


rating on the first test is given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 








rating Party S.D. 


Whole 
9.5 and above 
Whole 
9.5 and above 


Number Average 


Democrat 

Democrat 
tepublican 

Republican 


The large standard deviations of the distribu- 
tions of changes show that individuals varied 
widely in their changes. The average shifts in 


6 Henry E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology 
and Education,’’ Longmans Green and Company, 
p. 287. 
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the directions of accepting the predominat: 
opinion and of decreased partisanship are the 
resultants of diverse individual changes Which 
vary both in direction and amount. 

The extreme partisan group is characterized 
by a lesser variation in amount of change thay 
is the whole group. That the standard deyig. 
tions of the distributions of changes are lesg for 
those with extreme attitudes suggests a possible 
general difference in the effect of relevant events _ 
on (a) those who are open-minded and (b) 
those whose minds are made up. 


DISCUSSION 


The bimodality of the distributions shows that 
the political parties were issues to the group, 
However, the group does not treat the two par 
ties as completely opposite and contradictory 
entities. The consensus of opinion is that both 
are good. 

Admitting that generalizations from high. 
school pupils to adults should be made with 
caution, it seems plausible to suppose that treat- 
ment of the two major parties as not completely 
contradictory occurs quite generally in the adult 
population. 

The results obtained are in accord with the 
common-sense view that attitudes which obtain 
the approval of the majority are strengthened, 
while attitudes which are disapproved are weak- 
ened. 

One of the noticeable features of the data is 
the wide spread in the amounts of change. How 
ever, the election was scarcely a crucial issue for 
high-school pupils. Different results might have 
been obtained with other groups with a bigger 
stake in the election, e.g., farming, business and 
labor groups. 

SUMMARY 


(1) The Democratic and Republican parties 
were not reacted to as completely contradictory 
attitude objects. 

(2) Consequent to the election, the winning 
party was more liked, the losing less liked, by 
the group as a whole. 

(3) Individuals in the group varied widely 
direction and amount of change in attitude. 

LAURENCE WHISLER 
H. H. ReMMERS 
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